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We do not hesitate to state emphatically that devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is the most effective school of divine love, 
on which the kingdom of God to be established in the souls 
of individuals, in families and in nations must rest—Pope Pius 


XII, May 15, 1956, Haurietis Aquas. 


Science, Theology 
and the Social Order 


I. By LUCIUS F. CERVANTES, S.J., Ph.D. 





M ODERN SCIENCE increasingly 


looks to love to solve society’s problems 
and has thereby come closer to the 
vision afforded by Christian theology. 

Sir Galahad, according to one version 
of the Arthurian legend, left his native 
Christian environs to search out the 
secret of the Holy Grail. He was like 
the other knights of the Round Table 
in that he had vowed at the altar to 
“live pure, speak true, right wrong, and 
follow Christ the King.” But he dif- 
fered from them in this, that he had 
decided to follow his vocational star 
into the lands of heathendom among the 
infidel savants and pagan wizards. 
Years later, with secular knowledge 
much wiser but with the secret of the 
Holy Grail still unlearned, Galahad re- 
turned. As he rode his aging steed 
through the wintery gates of his ances- 
tral castle, he saw the same beggar who 
But this 
time Galahad had compassion upon the 
outeast and handed him half his loaf 


was there those years ago. 


of unleavened bread. As the beggar 


stretched out his hand to accept the 





Professor of Sociology, Regis College, 
Denver, Colorado, Fr. Cervantes is author 
of Modern Social Theorists, That You 
May Live, and, with Prof. C. C. Zimmer- 
man of Harvard, Marriage and the Fam- 
ilv: A Text for Moderns and Successful 
American Families. Fr. Cervantes has 
appeared on several radio and television 
network programs and has for ten years 
been a regular staff member of the Inter- 
national Sacred Heart Program. 





offering, Galahad glanced at his face 
and was amazed to see the features not 
of the beggar, but of Christ. At home 
he had finally learned in its fullness 
that which he sought all those years 
among the infidel wisemen—the secret 
of the Holy Grail, the secret of divine 
love. 
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LATTER-DAY GALAHADS 


The Catholic scholar or priest who 
leaves his native Christian academic 
environs of theology and searches out 
the secrets of God’s universe in science 
‘an be considered as something of a 
latter-day Sir Galahad. As a Catholic, 
and still more if a priest, he too has 
vowed at the altar to “live pure, speak 
true, right wrong, and follow Christ the 
King.” In his pursuit of secular learn- 
ing he, as the Knight Galahad, has 
followed his vocational star into an 
academic heathendom where dwell those 


modern infidel savants and pagan 
wizards currently known as _ secular 


philosophers and scientists. If a Catho- 
lic scholar or priest were to confer with 
a growing segment of these modern 
secular scientists as to what their em- 
pirical and experimental evidence told 
them was the key solution to the social 
problems of our day, the Catholic could 
return with their answers to his ances- 
tral castle of theology, there to find in 
its fullness the very solution which was 
merely intimated and obscurely hinted 
at in the land of the profane sciences. 
Specifically: more and more secular 
sociologists, psychologists, economists, 
political scientists, psychotherapists and 
other social scientists are saying that 
love—human and divine—is the ulti- 
mate practical answer to the indi- 
vidual’s and society’s problems. But 
this is the answer that one would like- 
wise learn in its fullness from theology. 
To modern Galahads modern theology 
has upheld a new Holy Grail—the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, as symbol and inearna- 
tion of divine love, is theology’s ulti- 
mate answer to the problems of our era. 
Science and theology look to love. 








IMMEDIATE QUALIFICATIONS 


The limping allegory of Sir Galahad 
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betaking himself to the secular scien- 
tists of his day only later to find the 
answer he was looking for in his own 
native bastion of theology might pro- 
vide two false conclusions: 1) there 
is no need to engage in secular pursuits, 
academic or social; 2) theology already 
has “all the answers.” 

In order to obviate such false con- 
clusions, let us recall, in rejecting the 
first deviant deduction, that Christ di- 
rected Himself, His Apostles, and His 
Chureh to the secularized gentile and 
to the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God throughout the whole world. 
Christianity is a leaven, not a ghetto. 
Especially during the past seventy-five 
years have the Popes been insisting 
that Catholic scholars and _ priests 
enter the secular fields. With the cata- 
clysm of World War I the insistence of 
the papacy became more urgent: 


It is Our will that priests consider 
it as one of their duties to give as 
much of their life as possible to social 
science and social action, by study, 
observation and work. . . Let no 
member of the clergy suppose that 
activity of this kind is something 
foreign to his priestly ministry be- 
cause the field in which it is exercised 
is economic. It is precisely in this 
field that the eternal salvation of 
souls is imperilled (Benedict XV, 
March 11, 1920). 


By the end of World War II the 
Holy See’s voice had become impas- 
sioned in its pleas and directives that 
Catholics—priest and laymen, men and 
women—must all participate in social 
action and “temporal” pursuits: 


Under pretense of saving the 
Church from the risk of being led 
astray in the “temporal” sphere, a 
slogan, launched some ten years ago, 
continues to gain acceptance: return 
to the purely “spiritual”... . As if 
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dogma did not have bearing upon 
every aspect of human life!... Such 
vivisection is nothing short of being 
anti-Catholic. The slogan should be 
the very opposite: be present every- 
where for the faith, for Christ, in 
every way and to the utmost possible 
limit, wherever vital interests are at 
stake, wherever laws bearing on the 
worship of God, marriage, the family, 
the school, the social order are pro- 
posed and discussed. Be there, on 
guard and in action, whenever 
through education the soul of a 
people is being forged. Unfortu- 
nately, too often in such crises Catho- 
lic organizations are conspicuous 
only by their absence (Pius XII, 
September 11, 1947). 


Sir Galahads—medieval and modern 
—do well, very well, by consorting with 
the infidel and engaging in the secular 
for the Kingdom of God’s sake. 


“ALL THE ANSWERS?” 


The other false conclusion from the 
Galahad legend would be to deduce 
that, since this famed Knight of the 
Round Table found the secret of his 
society from theology, then secular sci- 
ence has nothing to offer to theology, 
for theology has “all the answers.”” And 
that, of course, would be a serious error. 
For theology, the science of revelation 
and the ultimates, does not have “all 
the answers.” Even in its own field it 
does not have exhaustive knowledge. 
Much less in alien areas. Each area of 
knowledge, each science, has its own 
principles and methodology. And each 
science’s judgment is valid and additive 
insofar as it is in harmony with the 
principles and methodology of its own 
proper structure. Theology is the 
queen of the sciences, but it is not the 
whole kingdom. On the other hand, no 
matter how many questionnaires a 
social scientist should hand out, he will 
never be able to tell from his random 
sampling how many Persons are in the 


Godhead; and no matter how many re- 
spondents have stolen or fornicated, 
his science will never be able to justify 
theft and fornication because sociology 
is not ethics any more than either is 
theology. Theology and secular science 
each has its own rights and privileges. 
Together they constitute wisdom. “The 
certain truths of faith” and “the estab- 
lished scientific facts,’ as Pope Pius 
XII has recently pointed out, never 
cancel each other. In the totality of 
being they complement each other and 
harmonize. This collaboration and mu- 
tual support between the theologian and 
the social scientist is evident in their 
convergence of conclusion that love is 
the prime requisite of our society today. 


THE SACRED HEART: 
STANDARD OF SOCIAL SALVATION 


That devotion to the Sacred Heart 
is the standard under which a new 
social order is to be established is feel- 
ingly set forth in Haurietis Aquas: 


Faced with so many evils which 
today more than ever deeply disturb 
individuals, homes, nations and the 
whole world, where, Venerable 
Brothers, is a remedy to be found? 
Is there a devotion more excellent 
than that of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, one which is more in accord 
with the real nature of the Catholic 
faith or which better meets the needs 
of the Church and the human race 
today? It is Our most ardent 
desire that all who glory in the name 
of Christian and who zealously strive 
to establish the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth, consider devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus as the standard and 
the source of unity, salvation and 
peace. We do not hesitate to 
state emphatically that devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the 
most effective school of divine love, 
on which the kingdom of God to be 
established in the souls of individuals, 
in families and in nations must rest. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST SPEAKS 


Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard Univer- 
sity is an outstanding example of a 
secular scientist who has come to the 
same general conclusion that only 
divine love can meet today’s social 
need. Professor Sorokin has had a very 
distinguished and “practical” career. 
He witnessed the overthrow of the 
Russian Tzarist Government; he was 
secretary to Kerensky, the only demo- 
eratically elected ruler ever to rule 
Russia. Under this government Sorokin 
held the portfolio of education. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1948 Sorokin published 
twenty-five noteworthy volumes of em- 
pirical sociological studies. But by 
1948 he perceived that society needed 
not so much the collection of experi- 
mental data as the amplification of 
altruism. With the aid of a grant of 
$150,000 he established a research cen- 
ter at Harvard to study the various 
aspects of love. In his own words: 

From the tragic experience of the 
last few decades we have begun to 
learn that without a minimum of love 
no social harmony, no peace of mind, 
no freedom and no happiness are pos- 
sible. Partly in this book, but more 
fully in a series of forthcoming stud- 
ies of the Harvard Research Center 
in Altruistic Integration and Creativ- 
ity, it will be shown that love is 
literally a life-giving force, that al- 
truistic persons have on the average 
a far greater duration of life than 
ordinary, and especially egotistic, 
persons; that love annuls loneliness 
and is the best antidote to suicidal 
tendencies; that love-experience is 
true cognition; that love-experience is 
beautiful and beautifies anything it 
touches; that love is goodness itself; 
that love is freedom at its loftiest: 
that love is fearless and is the best 
remedy for any fear; that love is a 
most creative power; that it is an 
accessible and effective means to a 
real peace of mind and a supreme 


happiness; that it is the best therapy 
against hate, insanity, misery, death 
and destruction; that, finally, it is the 
only ineans of transcending the nar- 
row limits of our Lilliputian egos 
and of making our true self coexten- 
sive with the richest Manifold 

Infinity.! 

When a sociologist such as Sorokin 
invokes the “Manifold Infinity” as be- 
ing the only ultimate answer to man- 
kind’s need of love of neighbor and 
love of God, there can be no doubt that 
he speaks in harmony with the theolo- 
gian who from his vantage point of 
revelation states that the Sacred Heart, 
the symbol and incarnation of divine 
love, is the one hope of mankind. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST SPEAKS 


Perhaps no social psychologist is more 
respected in his field than Professor 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard Univer- 
sity. In a noteworthy essay entitled 
“A Psychological Approach to the Study 
of Love,” Allport draws the same con- 
clusion concerning the solution of mod- 
ern problems that we have already seen 
the theologian and sociologist draw. It 
is interesting to note that Allport gives 
one reason why secular psychology re- 
jected the key dynamic of love within 
psychology, and that is because love is 
characteristically Christian: 


A persistent defect of modern psy- 
chology is its failure to make a seri- 
ous study of the affiliative desires and 


' Sorokin, Pitirim, Altruistic Love: A Study 
of American “Good Neighbors” and Christian 
Saints. Boston, Massachusetts: Beacon 
Press, 1950, pp. v and vi. Cf. Sorokin, The 
Reconstruction of Humanity, Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1948; The Ways and Power of 
Love; Types, Factors, and Techniques of 
Moral Transformation, Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1954; Sorokin, Pitirim, ed., Exzplora- 
tions in Altruistic Love and Behavior, Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950. 

*Chapter V., Explorations in 
Love and Behavior, p. 150. 


Altruisti 
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‘apacities of human beings. If I am 
not mistaken, only two sustained 
theories concerning their nature have 
been developed. Both seem to me 
somewhat abortive. One is the ap- 
proach of those writers who postulate 
& gregarious instinct. This pallid 
conception turned out to give us little 
more than a name, and at the hands 
of McDougall and Trotter led no- 
where in particular except to a curi- 
ous kind of British chauvinism. The 
other approach is that of Freud, who 
with an oddly, limited perspective 
contrived to reduce affiliative motives 
to sexuality—a blunder which even 
the ancient Greeks, with their distine- 
tion between eros and agape, knew 
enough to avoid. 

Why psychologists, by and large, 
have sidestepped the problem of hu- 
man attachment is an _ interesting 
question. Ian Suttie speaks of it as 
their “flight from tenderness.” He 
believes that in repudiating theology 
modern mental science overreacted, 
and in so doing deliberately blinded 
itself to the tender relations in life 
so strongly emphasized by Christian- 
ity. 


I. War 


War is the greatest social problem of 
our atomic era. It is the modern prob- 
lem of survival. A failure to solve this 
problem could mean the end of all 
social problems. 

Man has devoted a major portion of 
his activities to that mass murder 
known as war. The evidence available 
seems to indicate that between the year 
1400 B.c. and the present there has 
been 250 years of peace in comparison 
with the 3,108 years of major war dis- 
turbance. Between 1480 a.p. and the 
present there have been 135 interna- 
tional, 78 civil and 65 bi-national im- 
perial wars. In the past three centuries 
there have been 145 important treaties 
and each of them has failed in time of 
stress to prevent international warfare. 


The number of casualties has spiralled 
absolutely and relatively over the cen- 
turies. In absolute numbers we have 
the growth as indicated in Western 
civilization where, from the twelfth to 
nineteenth centuries, the number of war 
casualties was 14 million; during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century, 
however, the number multiplied to 25 
million; and during the second quarter 
it catapulted to 75 million. In relative 
index numbers this has meant a spiral- 
ling from 2.5 in the twelfth century to 
156.0 in the twentieth. If we consider 
the growing severity of war in terms of 
the percentage of combatants who were 
sasualties, we find the same perilous 
picture: in the twelfth century 2.5 per 
cent of the servicemen engaged in battle 
were casualties; by the end of World 
War I that percentage had risen to 
38.9; by the end of World War II (ex- 
cluding the U. 8.) the figure had risen 
to over 50 per cent. As for the citizens 
of the United States: in the nine wars 
from the Revolution to Korea 31,175,000 
served. Almost a million of our fellow- 
citizens have lost their lives in these 
wars; the number of dead ranged from 
4,000 in the Revolution and 2,000 in the 
War of 1812 to 409,000 in World War 
II. Today in the United States we have 
over four million disabled veterans. 
With the deploying of our forces in 
Lebanon and recently in the Formosa 
area, we all realized that once again 
the world was at the brink of war. 
Since this war would be a total war, the 
world-wide spontaneous question arose: 
“What can we do to stop wars?” 


THEOLOGY’S ANSWER 


Theology, of course, gives the answer 
that ultimately only love of God and 
love of man can stop wars. On a proxi- 
mate instrumental level our spiritual 
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leaders have given us more specific an- 
swers. The Bishops of the United 
States, for instance, pithily summarized 
the proximate problem in these words: 


There is an international commu- 
nity of nations. God himself has 
made the nations interdependent for 
their full life and growth. It is not 
therefore a question of creating an 
international community, but of or- 
ganizing it. 

As to the nature of this international 
organization the Pope had two months 
varlier given the general outlines that 
such a world government would have 
to assume. The following remarks were 
made at the time that the United Na- 
tions’ Charter was being discussed at 
Dumbarton Oaks: 


The decisions already published by 
international commissions permit one 
to conclude that an essential point in 
any future international arrangement 
would be the formation of an organ 
for the maintenance of peace, of an 
organ vested by common consent 
with supreme power to whose office it 
would also pertain to smother in its 
germinal state any threat of isolated 
or collective aggression. No one 
could hail this development with 
greater joy than he who has long 
upheld the principle that the idea of 
war as an apt and proportionate 
means of solving international con- 
flicts is now out of date (Pope Pius 
XII, September 1, 1944). 


The papal plan of abolishing inter- 
national war by the establishment of 
an international government had been 
sarefully spelled out in a brilliant series 
of articles in Osservatore Romano: 


And just as in internal government 
the abandonment of self-defense 
marked a decisive step forward in 
judicial progress, so too in interna- 
tional law the renouncement on the 
part of each State of the right to en- 
force justice in its own case, and the 


consequent delegation of the exercise 
of force to institutions of an inter- 
national character, represents an 
ideal which is cherished by those who 
aspire to eliminate the law of tooth 
and claw from international rela- 
tions.® 

THE MILITARY’S ANSWER 


So much for the solution, both proxi- 
mate and remote, as proposed by our 
spiritual leaders. What about the solu- 
tions proposed by military and sociolog- 
ical authorities? Are they in essential 
harmony with those of the theologians? 

In one of the greatest addresses of 
our generation, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, at a dramatic 
joint meeting of the two Houses of the 
United States 
analysis of the problem of war: 


Congress, made this 


Men since the beginning of time 
have sought peace ... Military alli- 
ances, balance of power, leagues of 
nations, all in turn failed, leaving the 
only path to be by way of the eruci- 
ble of war. The utter destructiveness 
of war now blots out this alternative. 
We have had our last chanee. If we 
will not devise some greater and more 
equitable system, Armageddon will be 
at our door. The problem basically 
is theological and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchro- 
nize with our almost matchless ad- 
vances in science, art, literature, and 
all material and cultural development 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be 
of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh (April 19, 1951). 

MacArthur’s cogent argument is that 
human nature is such that communities, 
especially when organized in a national- 
istie and political system, 
will inevitably be at odds with other 


jingoistic 


‘The articles were by Guido Gonella and 
are in book form entitled The World to 
Reconstruct, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1944. 
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communities and nations in their selfish 
demands. National egoism must be 
counteracted and overtaken by super- 
natural altruism. International love— 
divine and human—is needed. Mac- 
Arthur’s military and social arguments 
are the same ones used by the theolo- 
gians in developing the reasons why 
dedication to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
—symbol and incarnation of love—is 
the special answer to the social prob- 
lems of our era. 


SOCIOLOGY’S ANSWER 


In the second volume issued by the 
Harvard Research Center in Altruistic 
Integration and Creativity we have the 
same point of the prime need of human 
and divine love as a solution of the 
impending threat of an atomic war: 


The very existence of humanity 
commences to depend upon a notable 
altruisation of persons and groups, 
social institutions and culture. At 
the present time there seems to exist 
no power but creative love that can 
prevent future suicidal wars and rev- 
olutions, and there seems to be no 
effective defense against the apoca- 
lyptic methods of destruction but the 
sermon on the mount practiced in 
human behavior, incorporated into 
our social institutions, and incessantly 
articulated by culture. Only the 
greatly increased “production, ac- 
cumulation, and circulation of love” 
‘an save humanity from the most 
terrible dilemma that is pending: 
“Either wantonly to murder millions 
of innocent people or be killed in 
vain among millions of innocent 
victims.’”* 


LOVE ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


If there would be one area where 
love would be immediately judged as 


‘Explorations in Altruistic Love and Be- 
havor, p. V. 





not the answer to a social problem, it 
would be in the motivations required 
by a soldier to fight. It is hate—the 
very opposite of love—which has from 
time immemorial been taken for granted 
in secular quarters as the best condi- 
tioner for a soldier’s task of eliminating 
the enemy. Wartime propaganda is 
always based on the one-sided “produc- 
tion, accumulation, and circulation” of 
the hate motif. It comes as a complete 
surprise in the field of motivational re- 
search and the social sciences to find 
that even in war the most effective 
stimulus for the soldier is not hate, but 
love—love of God and love of man. 

In an extended study by the Research 
Branch of the Army Information and 
Education Division this surprising re- 
sult was found. To the question: 
“When the going was tough how much 
were you helped by thoughts of hatred 
for the enemy?”, the replies indicated 
that roughly a third of the soldiers in 
wartime service felt that the thoughts of 
hate “helped a lot.” To the question, 
“When the going was tough how much 
did it help to think that you couldn’t let 
the other men down?”, approximately 
two-thirds said it “helped a lot.” Thus 
it was ascertained that the affiliative or 
benevolence motif under even stress 
conditions seemed to hold twice as many 
soldiers in their wartime tasks as did 
the motive of hate. The only reported 
form of help that exceeded this love-of- 
fellow man motif was the love of God. 
Fully three-quarters of the soldiers re- 
ported that prayer—and prayer to the 
God of love—“‘helped a lot.” Little 
wonder that the secular social scientists 
who conducted this survey thought that 
these findings were the most revolution- 
ary of their classical investigation.’ 


° Stouffer, S. A., et al., The American Soldier, 
Vol. I., “Combat and Its Aftermath,” Prince- 
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Little wonder likewise that the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, calling for a return of 
love for love, is seen by theological 
authorities as being the divinely per- 
overwhelming 


tinent answer to the 


modern social problem of war. 


Il. The Economic Problem 


Communism and Catholicism agree 
in this: when they speak of “the” social 
problem, they are speaking of the eco- 
But there the agree- 
For Communism is 


nomic problem. 
ment sharply ends. 
a dynamic of hatred and Catholicism a 
Communism seeks an 
Catholicism 


dynamic of love. 
dictatorship ; 
seeks economic democracy. 
When Pope Pius XI looked toward a 
solution of the strife between capital 


economic 


and labor he stated: 


We consider it more advisable, how- 
ever, in the present condition of hu- 
man society that, so far as is possible, 
the work-contract be somewhat modi- 
fied by a partnership-contract, as is 
already being done in various ways 
and with no small advantage to 
workers and owners. Workers and 
other employees thus become sharers 
in ownership or management or par- 
ticipate in some fashion in the profits 
received... . 

The law of charity “which is the 
bond of perfection” must always take 
the leading role. How completely de- 
ceived, therefore, are those rash re- 
formers who concern themselves with 
the enforcement of justice alone. . 
For justice alone can, if faithfully 
observed, remove the causes of con- 
flict, but can never bring about union 
of minds and hearts (Quadragesimo 
Anno, May 15, 1931, #65, 137). 


It would be very heartening if we 
could say that both the owner and the 
worker agreed that the answer of the 


ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 


1949, p. 174. 


theologian is likewise their answer: 
brotherly love and maximum mutual 
monetary partnership. But such is not 
the objective fact and such is not our 
development. Our thesis is that science 
and theology are at one, not necessarily 
that capital and labor and theology are 
at one. Labor, of course, would be 
more receptive of the Church’s solution 
of love and partnership—at least of 
the partnership. Have-nots, under- 
standably would be. 

Much, very much, has been done 
since the time of Leo XIII in the field 
of capital-labor relationships, and cer- 
tainly much remains still to be done. 
Time was when the position of capital 
could be located accurately as a bit to 
the right of Adam Smith and slightly 
left of Louis XIV, and the condition of 
labor could fairly have been defined as 
a step above peonage. It would be 
blindness to reality to feel that any- 
thing like that former condition exists 
today, though it would be wholly un- 
realistic to speak, in effect, as if the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
is the noblest embodiment of charity or 
that Rome takes its cues from the 
various programs of Mr. Walter 
Reuther. Certainly spokesmen for 
capital and labor do have their differ- 
ences, and we can agree on this that 
both sides are heirs of original sin. 


THE CARROT AND THE STICK 


The plain fact is that the labor move- 
ment in this country was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the diminished inequity. 
It would be fanciful to think that any 
inherent harmony between capital and 
theology brought about the present 
status, for exaggerated individualism 
in its dealings with labor had assumed 
that working men could best be moti- 


vated by alternate administrations of 
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the carrot and the stick: the carrot of 
raising the pay and the stick of threat 
of dismissal. Fearful of losing their 
jobs and of having their names en- 
scribed on the employer-circulated 
black lists, employees were carefully 
kept in line by the foreman who fre- 
quently was quite impressed with the 
aut) oritarian potentialities of his posi- 
tion. With the growth of unionism and 
the employee’s power, capital began to 
give such carrots as vacations, rest peri- 
ods, refreshments, music, club rooms, 
insurance, medical and dental care, etc. 
(ftentimes the carrots failed to allay 
labor’s resentment to capital and caused 
indigestion. The measures, some felt, 
were too paternalistic. Next manage- 
ment tried to attack the acerbated in- 
dustrial relations problem by time-and- 
motion studies. But once again the 
efforts proved futile. There was no 
basie change in the industrial climate, 
for the “efficiency management” did not 
touch the human relation factor. An- 
other endeavor was then made in many 
industries. This time personnel de- 
partments were multiplied until the 
plants developed into a giant bureauc- 
racy of “social engineering.” The re- 
sults once again were negative. Then 
came the modern period of depth re- 
search. And a substantial advance has 
been registered. From university lab- 
oratories and therapy clinies, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, sociologists and in- 
dustrial analysts were brought in by 
the hundreds. Group dynamics, socio- 
drama, Rorschach tests, thematic ap- 
perception schedules, and a bewildering 
variety of techniques and “disciplines” 


were borrowed from the social sciences. 
DISCONTENT UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE 


The depth approach was first applied 
to the problem of emplovee discontent 


and control; it is now utilized with simi- 
lar success to the screening and promot- 
ing of prospective executives. The first 
and most important conclusion that 
the industrial “social engineers” drew 
from their experimental research was 
that all employers and employees must 
be made to realize that they are “team 
members.” This is a crucial point. 
Not only does it reject the dialectical 
Marxian myth of the ineluctable con- 
flict between capital and labor, but it 
recognizes the papal affiliative principle 
that “Capital needs labor and labor 
needs capital.”” The depth approach 
has convinced many industrialists of a 
fact that neither Marx nor Leo XIII 
could: exaggerated individualism, the 
sacred totem of laissez-faire capitalism, 
is the basic block to successful indus- 
trial relations. The efforts of modern- 
day capitalists, therefore, are to be 
commended as they move more and 
more toward the papal conclusions that 
love and partnership constitute the ulti- 
mate answer to labor-capital. 

T he growing acceptance of the princi- 
ple of “team membership” is apparent 
in avy number of ways. There is a 
ren > ved interest in profit-sharing plans. 
A growing number of companies are 
now utilizing the psychiatrists’ and 
psychologists’ tests to make sure that 
any prospective employee, whether 
rank-and-file or administrator, will 
make a “good team member.” Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, for in- 
stanee, now takes it for granted that 
“The way the individual fits into the 
teamwork of industry is so important 
to management as well as to the in- 
dividual that what the psychiatrist can 
tell about the individual becomes im- 
portant to the group.” Capital’s new 
enthusiasm for the depth approach is 
whetted by the reports that such com- 
panies as the Armeo Steel Corporation 
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were able to cut their percentage of un- 
desirable employees from five to one 
per cent. Armeo’s 20,000 employees 
had been ‘‘audited” for what was termed 
“sociability” to see, first, who would be 
hired, then who would get promotions 
and assignments to more important jobs. 
Management could see the point of a 
study done on members of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization (only those 
executives who became president of 
their million-dollar companies before 
the age of forty are eligible for member- 
ship) which found that these young 
presidents would not fit into larger 
corporation team-work because they 
were much too individualistic. Again 
it was found that those prospective 
executives who do not have a respectful 
concept of authority will not match the 
paradigm of a modern executive: one 
who recognizes the dignity of the in- 
dividual worker and who will use au- 
thority as an indirect means of control 
and suggestion rather than as an in- 
strument of power and aggression. 


THEOLOGICAL TEACHINGS AND 
OPTIMAL PRODUCTIVITY 


One of the more successful practi- 
tioners of industrial psychology, Robert 
MeMurry, receives as much as $125 per 
hour for giving management fresh in- 
sights into the causes of their difficulties 
with labor. Dr. MeMurry has con- 
cluded from his work for more than 100 
companies that an increase of wages 
was not the interest of the 
workers. They were striving for recog- 
nition as human beings and not as 
“hands”; they lacked identification with 
the companies and an appreciation that 


prime 


they were important partners in the 
economic processes. In general, the 
new industrial social scientists have 
found that employees prefer jobs that 
are “free from condescension and over- 
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close supervision; that give free play 
to their talents; that give credit for 
work done; that allow them to partici- 
pate in decisions affecting themselves; 
that bring together small teams of con- 
genial co-workers; and that permit per- 
sonal growth and advancement.’ 

No matter where the investigations 
ure launched—office, factory, school, 
armed services—the same pattern seems 
to emerge. Since it is the whole in- 
dividual who goes to the office, factory, 
school or armed service, the individual 
wants recognition and identification as 
a whole person. But he cannot receive 
this recognition if he is considered as a 
mere hand, or number, or IBM ecard, or 
manila folder in a giant industrial bu- 
reaucracy. The laboringman, it was 
found, wants congenial informal rela- 
tions with his fellows; he wants to par- 
ticipate in determining his own destiny ; 
he wants to preserve his self-esteem; he 
wants to feel that he belongs. No one, 
it is emphasized, originally wants to 
hate or to be an outsider. 

The over-all] findings of the 
specialists highlight that the general 
principle of love—the recognition of the 
dignity of the individual and the seek- 
ing of his welfare—must be reduced to 
the specifies of economic life if there is 
to be peace, comity, and optimal pro- 
ductivity. Modern science and the- 
ology are at one in analysis and pre- 
scription in this prime area of economic 
ailments. 


labor 





HI. Problem of Prejudice 


If we were to try to summarize the 
research of the past half-century in the 


®Cf. Packard, Vance, The Hidden Persuad- 
ers, New York: Pocket Book Edition, 1958, 
Chapter 18, “Molding “Team Plavers’ for Free 
Enterprise,” pp. 173 ff. 
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area of bigotry and racial hatred, | 
<uspect that the sentence “There is no 
hatred but love to hatred turned” would 
present, as closely as any one sentence 
could, the dynamics of hatred as seen 
hy modern science. And I further 


judge that the sentence, “Love begets 


love,” would best summarize the dy- 
namie that researchers would most 
closely agree as the way out of the 


jungle of prejudice. 


The scientifie research of recent years 
does not sustain the once widely held 
dietum of Hobbes, “homo homini lu- 
pus.” Nor does modern science support 
the belief of a Machiavelli, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, La Rochefoucault, Le 
Dantec that egoism is the only keystone 
in our social edifice. Freud’s picture of 
human motivation, though not so simple 
as his pessimistic predecessors, is basi- 
cally identical. According to Freud, 
all of us have a primal instinct making 
for death and _ destruction. The 
‘“thanatos” instinct was conjured up to 
account for the misanthropy of man. 
This made the aggressive urges in man 


as natural as the outpourings of lava 


from a voleano. Unfortunately for 
mankind, so this theory goes, the two 
instincts of destruction and sex often 
merge. This fusion makes all relations 
of love—ineluding parental and marital, 
good will, religion, virtue—mere “subli- 
mations” and by-products of sex and 
aggression. In Freud, as in Hobbes, 
there is little indication that the affilia- 
tive desire may be basic to the constitu- 
tion of human nature. To them racial 
hatred, bigotry and prejudice are as 
natural to man as is the coursing of his 
blood through his veins; death alone is 
the cure. Christianity’s doctrine of love 
of God and of fellowman is mere wish- 
ful thinking. Much of this lore has 
trickled down into the musings of the 
self-conscious sophisticates of our 
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“beat” generation. With a proud little 
prejudice problem all their own, they 
like to proclaim with a knowing air that 
benevolence is mere hypocrisy, friend- 
ship a cheat, publie spirit a farce, fidel- 
ity a snare, life a lie, and altruism the 
masque of a three-penny opera. It is 
the contention here that recent scien- 
tifie investigations reject all this Puri- 
tanical belief in the essential evil of 
mankind and upholds the wisdom of 
the Christian analysis that man by his 
nature seeks love, that the ultimate 
answer to his problems of hatred and 
prejudice is love. 

Let us look at the three chief schools 
of modern scientific thought that have 
dealt with the question of prejudice: 
1) the physiological, 2) the psycho- 
analytical, 3) the psychosocial. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


In the physiological school of thought 
Ivan Pavlov and his _ conditioned- 
reflex experiments are appealed to for 
an explanation of the formation of 
prejudice or “pre-judgments.” As dogs 
can be conditioned to salivate at the 
sound of a bell or to respond with 
practically any response to a given 
stimulus, so. within few limits, can hu- 
mans. A prejudice against color, for 
instance, can very simply be formed 
through conditioned reflexes even as it 
was in the classic example of the 11- 
month-old boy, Albert, and the white 
rat. Conditioned reflex, stimulus gen- 
eralization, imbedded prejudice follow 
in automatic sequence. When Albert 
was first shown the white rat, he was 
very pleased and tried to play with it. 
Then every time he was shown the rat, a 
loud and frightening noise was blasted 
at Albert. Soon Albert was afraid of 
the white rat. He had been “condi- 
tioned” to fear it. And it developed 
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that he feared not only this one white 
rat, but all white rats. He came to 
fear even a perfectly harmless white 
rabbit and even a man with a white 
beard. His fear response had been 
generalized to anything that was white. 
White had become a hated stereotype. 
Albert now had an ingrained and deep- 
rooted prejudice against white. It 
could have just as readily been black, 
or brown, or any color, or feature, or 
type of persons. By this conditioned- 
reflex process original love can be turned 
to hate; reconditioning with love is the 
more difficult counter process whereby 
the original state of appreciation could 
be reintroduced. 

The application is that individuals, 
communities and whole nations can, 
even as little Albert, and at times have 
been conditioned to hate anyone of a 
certain color of skin, or cur! of hair, or 
slant of eye, or shape of nose. They 
van likewise be reconditioned. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC SCHOOL 


The second school of thought is the 
psychoanalytic. This modern group 
(ef. Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, Levin- 
Bettelheim, Janowitz, 
Alexander, Fiedler, Sheerer, 
Rogers, ete.) has veered away 
Freud’s pessimistic view of human na- 


son, Sandord, 
French, 
from 


ture in the explanation of hatred and 
prejudice and prefer to concentrate 
more upon the famous paper that Freud 
published in 1911 about that phenome- 
non of morbid distrust in which he 
singled out a basic mental mechanism 
which he termed “projection.” By this 
he meant that the person who is ab- 
normally distrustful imbues other per- 
sons with motivations which basically 
are his own. For instance, a girl is 
working in an office and feels that all 
her co-workers in the office are against 


her and are persecuting her in various 
subtle ways. Upon analysis it is found 
that the case is exactly reversed: it is 
she who resents them and it is she who 
has the strong sense of hostility. Since 
she is not able to handle this sense of 
hostility, the projection serves as a 
subconscious defense against her own 


feelings. The psychoanalytical school 
generally holds that this projection 


primarily accounts for the pathological 
forms of distrust and prejudice as seen 
in racial, religious, and class hatreds. 
Adorno’s The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity develops the thesis of a syndrome as 
typified by the prejudiced individual 
who has identified himself with the 
hated parental authority and then 
vents his hatred against the father by 
substituting the Negro, or Catholic, or 
Jew, or capitalist, ete. This subtle dis- 
placement is shown in Adorno’s study 
of anti-Semitism among California col- 
lege girls. Practically all college girls 
profess complete love and respect for 
their parents; but it was found that 
those college girls who were high in 
prejudice professed this love to a 
greater degree than did the tolerant 
girls. On deeper study it was found 
that the lives of the highly prejudiced 
girls had been marred by much buried 
hostility toward their parents. Their 
prejudice mirrored this situation of un- 
drained hostility toward parent figures. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL SCHOOL 


The general psychosocial explanation 
of the genesis of prejudice is well ar- 
ticulated by Gordon Allport’s stand- 
ard work, The Nature of Prejudice 
Mass.: Addison Press, 


Exception is taken to Freud’s 


(Cambridge, 
1954). 
thesis of the “destructive” tendencies of 
children, and it is pointed out that the 
physical acts of destructiveness may 
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have no relation to their psychological 
intent. The children may smash «a 
hottle, or pull a leg off a grasshopper, 
or take a watch apart, but these inei- 
dents may well derive from inquisitive- 
ness or awkwardness rather than from 
“hate” or ‘destruction’ tendencies. 
Allport points out that the fetus’ mode of 
life in the uterus is symbiotic and con- 
sequently the affiliative or associative 
relationship reigns supreme. He finds 
no evidence whatsoever of the destruc- 
tive tendencies which are predicated as 
primal in man by outdated scientists 
and philosophers. A complementary 
explanation to the phenomenon of 
prejudice is given in an appeal to the 
principle of “least effort.” The princi- 
ple of least effort dictates the short-run 
economy of damning everyone except 
the ego. If a person can reject all 
foreigners as a category, then he doesn’t 
have to bother with them—except to 
keep them out of the country. If this 
prejudiced individual can then ticket 
all Negroes as inferior and objection- 
able, he can conveniently dispose of a 
tenth of all his fellow citizens. If he 
can then put Catholics into another 
category and reject them as “be- 
nighted,” then reject Protestants as “‘be- 
fuddled,” he is rid of quite a segment 
of possible irritants. Then he is ready 
to dispose of the Jews, the Democrats, 
the labor unions as “gangsters all.” 
The professors and reformers are easily 
labeled “Communists.’’ Soon there isn’t 
anyone to worry about except his own 
little group on West Vine Street, and 
these he can liesurely proceed to de- 
stroy, one by one, through gossip. All 
of this he will do according to the ex- 
tent of the emotional deprivation of 
his own life. The example is given of 
a thirteen-year-old boy who “spat on 
the American flag and announced that 
the other boys were fools to believe in 


the United States Government. 

‘| hate all Americans’ he added. 
(Children deprived of secure affection 
will frequently rant against ‘dirty 
niggers,’ ‘Jew bastards’ and other minor- 
ity groups.”” Allport’s conclusion is that 
‘Misanthropy is always a matter of 
frustrated affiliative desire and the at- 
tendant humiliation to self-esteem.” 


TOWARD “UNCONDITIONAL 
TRIUMPH OF LOVE” 


Kach of these three schools of modern 
scientific thought sustains Christianity’s 
answer to the problem of hatred; each 
rejects the Manichean, Puritanical, 
Hobbesian and orthodox Freudian view 
which held that mankind is a “massa 
damnata” and that no salvation from 
hatred was possible. Science concludes 
from its experimental data that there 
is salvation from hatred and that the 
redemptive force is love. Allport gives 
us modern science’s conclusion about 
the essential harmony with theology on 
this question when he states: 


One reason why religion is an almost 
universal attachment of mankind is 
that religion maintains the basic love 
relationship of the individual with 
some embracing principle. The 
major religions represent not only a 
free, indestructible attachment to 
one’s Creator, but likewise the un- 
attained ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. When we imagine a perfect 
state of being, we invariably imagine 
the unconditional triumph of love. 
To a person who places a qualified 
credence in private revelations it is 
quite striking to note that just as the 
social scientist speaks in terms of the 
ideal of the “unqualified triumph of 
love,’ so were these identical words 
used by the Sacred Heart in addressing 
the divine ideal to His special confidante 
and messenger, Sister Josefa, and as 
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recorded in her definitive work entitled 
The Way of Divine Love. 


IV. Mental Illness 


Kach minute a man, woman or child 
somewhere in the United States suffers 
a nervous breakdown. Every two min- 
utes a man, woman or child somewhere 
in the United States enters an institu- 
tion for treatment of a nervous break- 
down. During this current year some 
250,000 people will enter mental hos- 
pitals for the first time. Some 100,000 
more, who have previously been re- 
leased, will re-enter. At the present 
time there are 700,000 men, women and 
children in mental hospitals. There are 
more people in mental hospitals than 
in all other hospitals combined; there 
are more people incapacitated from 
nervous diseases than there are from 
eancer, polio, heart diseases, tubercu- 
losis, and all other physical diseases 
combined. One out of four of us has 
some serious mental disturbance some 
time during his life. One out of ten of 
us will be hospitalized with a severe 
mental illness sometime during his life. 
Almost one in two families will have 
some member institutionalized some- 
time during their life together. Emo- 
tional complications are an important 
faetor in about 50 per cent of com- 
plaints voiced to the general practi- 
tioner and in about 30 per cent of physi- 
cal ailments treated in general hospitals. 
An estimated 10 per cent of children of 
school age have emotional disorders, 
and about 2,500 children are in 40 
residential treatment centers which ad- 
mit children with serious emotional dis- 
Tax expenditures alone (no 
private costs included) for care of 
mentally ill exceeds $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. In 1957 some !/4 billion dollars 
were spent on tranquilizing drugs; 50 
million prescriptions for tranquilizers 


turbances. 
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were filled in the same year. Last year 
five to ten per cent of all prescriptions 
in New York City were for tranquiliz- 
ing drugs and an increased percentage 
is expected. The direct cost for caring 
for the mentally ill each year is 1.8 bil- 
lion dollars; the financial loss to in- 
dustry for illnesses with a psychologi- 
cal component is 9 billion dollars each 
vear. At present there are 762,000 beds 
in mental hospitals and an additional 
400,000 beds are needed; we need 13,000 
psychiatrists in addition to our present 
9,500. Mental hospital 
such as physicians, psychologists, regis- 


employees, 


tered nurses, practical nurses, attend- 
ants, psychiatric social workers, etc., 
are needed in somewhat similar propor- 
tion, and with equal improbability that 
the number will be obtained even 
within a decade. In 1880 we had 63.7 
mental patients in our hospitals per 
100,000 of the population; now we have 
six times that percentage. 


The past few years have seen note- 
worthy changes in the types of psycho- 
therapy utilized in the various hospitals 
and elinies. In the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospitals, for instance, the 
number of patients under electric shock 
therapy has dropped from 4,527 pa- 
tients to 1,008. Not only has there 
been all but a complete dropping of 
such gross surgical measures as the 
operation of lobotomy, but within just 
the past three years there has been a 
great swing away from the physico- 
chemical therapy to the less physical 
means of individual and group psycho- 
therapy. For instance, in the Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals in the year 
and a half between June, 1955, and 
January, 1957, the average number of 
electric shock patients dropped from 
377 to 167, or to 44 per cent of its former 
level. Insulin coma therapy halved, 
while the use of neutral packs and tubs 
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dropped from 2,300 per month to 248. 
Greater reliance is once again being 
placed on the verbal suasion of psycho- 
therapy. It is primarily the use of 
tranquilizers that has made this possi- 
ble, for, though tranquilizers can not 
effect a cure, they do render the patient 
more tractable and amenable to discus- 
sion and consequent verbal physcho- 
therapy.‘ 

AS FREUD SEES IT 

But what about the cause and cure 
of mental illness? What do the sei- 
entists in the field maintain? Making 
due concessions that there will be as 
many theories as to the etiology and re- 
quired therapy for mental disturbances 
as there are scientists, there does seem 
to be a common core of belief among 
psychiatrists. That common core of 
beliefs centers about the theories of 
Freud, the father of modern psychiatry. 
There does not seem to be one major 
theoretical idea in contemporary psy- 
chiatrie literature which Freud did not 
in some way anticipate or originate and 
elucidate. Granted that Freud was an 
atheist who was unable to distinguish 
between erotic, altruistic, and divine 
love; granted that every one of his 
clinical collaborators broke with him 
chiefly because of his undue emphasis 
upon sex; granted that Freud failed to 
distinguish between normal and ab- 
normal psychology, his basic thesis that 
mental illness is basically due to un- 
conscious distortions of the love rela- 
tionships has never been successfully 
challenged. Even when his fellow sci- 
entists bitterly complained that “a 
strictly Freudian analysis . . . 1s ex- 
clusively a sex-analysis, based upon the 


‘Statistical material on mental illness 
mostly taken from “Special Report: Emo- 
tional Health,” Patterns of Disease, April. 
1958, Detroit: Parke and Davis Co. 


dogma that the relation of mother and 
child is necessarily sexual,” they had to 
agree with the general direction of 
Freud’s world-shaking theories that 
unconscious immaturities in love de- 
velopment blueprints the psychotic 
structure. Freud believed that therapy 
essentially consisted of making the pa- 
tient consciously aware of his uncon- 
scious love deviations. In Freud’s 
words the ultimate of his therapy is to 
bring it about that “Where the id was, 
there shall the ego be’’; in less technica] 
language this means that the goal of 
mental health is realized by bringing 
about the conscious control of the cha- 
otic drives of the unconscious. He 
maintained, in complete contradiction 
to the environmentalists who deny that 
there is such a thing as “normal” or a 
“natural law,” that “the common char- 
acteristic of all perversions is that they 
abandoned reproduction as their aim. 
We term sexual activity perverse when 
it has renounced the aim of reproduc- 
tion and follows the pursuit of pleasure 
as an independent goal.’ 


AS JUNG SEES IT 


Carl Jung, a co-founder of modern 
psychiatry, was chosen by Freud to take 
over the leadership of the psychoana- 
lytic movement, but broke with Freud 
because of the “monosexual mania”’ of 
the original founder. Yet he agreed 
with Freud in believing that uncon- 
scious symbolism was chiefly in terms 
of deviant love relationships, that the 
cure of mental illness lies in enabling 
the patient to face reality through 
depth techniques. However, added 
Jung, since religion is a dimension of 
reality, it likewise must be faced. 
Without taking God into consideration 

~ Frued, Sigmund, A General Introduction 


tu. Psychoanalysis, New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1920. p. 273. 
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there can be no true “life synthesis.”’ 
Jung deduced that without a return to 
a loving God (however unorthodoxi- 
cally Jung conceives Him) there can 
be no return to sanity. In his sixties 
Jung summed up his years of psycho- 
analytic experience in this manner: 


I should like to call attention to 
the following facts. During the past 
thirty years, people from all the 
civilized countries of the earth have 
consulted me. I have treated many 
hundreds of patients, the large num- 
ber being Protestants, a smaller num- 
ber Jews, and not more than five or 
six believing Catholics. Among all 
my patients in the second half of life 

that is to say, over thirty-five— 
there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of find- 
ing a religious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of them 
fell ill because they had lost that 
which the living religions of every 
age have given to their followers, and 
none of them has been really healed 
who did not regain his religious out- 
look.® 


CLINICAL TREATMENT 


Dr. Paul Bleuler was a fellow psy- 
chiatrist of Freud and Jung. It was 
Bleuler who formulated the modern 
concept of what has become the most 
widespread mental illness and named 
it “sehizophrenia,” or “the divided 
mind.’ Under this term he ineluded 
any of the various forms of withdrawal 
from the real to an unreal world. Dr. 
Karl Menninger was the scientist who 
found that a cure for the schizophrenic 
patient is a liberal dose of the therapy 
known as “love unsolicited.” Such is 
the standard prescription at the famous 
Menninger Clinie in Topeka, Kansas. 

A typical example of the application 
of this treatment is the case of a “Mr. 


* Jung, Carl Gustav, Modern Man in Search 
of a Soul, New York: Hareourt. Brace and 
Co., p. 264. 
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X,” who at 35 and with the loveless 
background of an unwanted child and 
a “lone wolf” adolescence, had been 
diagnosed ‘“‘schizophrenic.” Failing to 
find love and recognition in the real 
world about him, he had gradually with- 
drawn into a delusional world of his 
own mental manufacturing. He re- 
fused to budge out of his room at the 
hospital. The 
nurses proceeded to administer to him 
the “love unsolicited” cure by treating 
him with warmth, affection, and genu- 
ine interest. They played cards and 
checkers with him. They remarked, 
“How well you look, Mr. X” and “It 
is a pleasure to visit with you.”” Under 
such treatment Mr. X found it pleasant 
to come back into touch with reality. 
One morning he walked out into the 
garden; its beauty prompted him to 
share the enjoyment of it with those 


Clinie’s doctors and 


who had been sharing themselves with 
him. Primed by the treatment of “love 
unsolicited,” he began to speak of his 
own accord to another. His recovery 
was on its way. 


WHERE SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY MERGE 


Two weeks ago I had the opportunity 
to discuss the relationship of science, 
religion, love and mental health with a 
national leader of “Recovery, Inc.” 
This organization is for the mentally il! 
what “Aleoholics Anonymous” is for 
alcoholics. This astute leader pointed 
out that because of the great popular 
confusion of the meaning of “love” and 
of “religion” (the tendency to identify 
love and lust, religion and ‘faith heal- 
ing’), it was necessary for the move- 
ment to by-pass these critical concepts 
in their program. From his own ex- 
perience in the movement, however, he 
felt that an appreciation of a general- 
ized love of man and a recognition of 
(od’s loving providence is indispensable 
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for the complete recovery of the emo- 
tionally disturbed individual. 

It is in no way our contention that 
the love of God and the love of one’s 
neighbor as instrumentalized in devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus will 
replace or eliminate the need of mental 
therapy. Our argument is that on the 
plateau of love, science and theology 
On this eminence one finds the 
kiss of peace between the not-always- 


merge. 


peaceful personalities of psychotherapy 
and religion. Following the lead of 
Jung, Adler, Allers, Fromm, Horney, 
Sullivan, and Stern a larger and larger 
segment of psychiatrists are recogniz- 
ing that the love of God and of fellow- 
man is a basic condition and aid to 
mental health and therapy. 


V. Aleoholism 


We can accept the prolix definition 
of the World Health Organization. By 
alcoholics we mean “those excessive 
drinkers whose dependence upon alco- 
hol has attained such a degree that 
they show a noticeable mental disturb- 
interference with their 
bodily and mental health, their inter- 
personal relations and their smooth 
social and economic functioning; or who 
show the prodromal signs of such de- 
velopments.” Alcoholism is the No. 4 
public health problem in the United 


States. 


ance, or an 


EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


Social scientists have studied the in- 
cidenee, etiology, effects, and cures of 
alcoholism. The percentage of those 
who drink aleoholic beverages in the 
United States has gone down from a 
post-war high of 67 per cent in 1945 to 
60 per cent in 1956. This would mean 
that today there are roughly 70 million 
citizens over 15 years of age who drink. 


tesearch indicates that the incidence 
of drinking is greatest among Jews, 
next among Catholics, and least among 
Protestants. Drinking more 
commonly in those under fifty than in 
those over this age, more in urban than 
in rural areas, and more in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantie States 
than in other parts of the country. It 
is least common in the South. In thie 
past 100 years the consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits has dropped from 4.17 gal- 
lons per capita of the population of 15 
vears and over to 1.95 gallons. All 
this, of course, refers to those who drink, 
not those who are aleoholies. Of the 
70 million who drink, 4 million are 
“problem” drinkers and 2 million are 
alcoholics. 


occurs 


The percentage of drinkers 
who become aleoholies has dropped 
within the past century from a claimed 
30 per cent to the present 1'/, per cent. 
Aleoholism is higher among men than 
among women; lower among such etlinic 
groups as Jews and Italians; and higher 
in larger rather than in smaller cities. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS 


A feature of aleoholism that is glossed 
over, if mentioned at all, is its social 
The alcoholie’s role impairment 
and role pathology leads most fre- 
quently to greater harm to his family 
and community than to himself. In Fr. 
John Thomas’ study of the 7,000 dis- 
organized Catholic families of a mid- 
western archdiocese it was found that 
“drinking and non-support” account for 
37 per cent of the cases. In analyzing 
this fact, Fr. Thomas stated: 


cost. 


The excessive use of alcohol bears in 
its train serious consequences for the 
family. To be specific, aleohol in 
any form costs money. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that drink- 
ing and non-support account for 37 
per cent of the cases in this category. 
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Further, drinking often leads to 
physical cruelty and abuse. At times, 
not only the wife but also the children 
are made to suffer physically. 
Another result of drinking is the as- 
sociation with doubtful characters of 
the opposite sex leading to the pre- 
sumption of adultery.!° 
The role-impairing effect of alcohol 
on the performance of work roles ac- 
counts for a great deal of absenteeism 
in industry, especially on Monday 
Alcoholism is a great eco- 
nomie burden on the community in that 
a high percentage of the A.D.C. grants 
are to families of aleoholies; similarly 
with those who are in jail, flophouse, 
and almhouse of one type or another. 
The proportion of drivers involved in 
fatal accidents who were “under the 
influence” at the time of the accident 
fluctuates between 5 and 9 per cent. 
Similarly with one of every eight 
traffic violators. One out of four of 
the pedestrians killed in motor acci- 
dents are reported as having recently 
consumed various amounts of alcohol. 


morning. 


TWELVE STEPS... 


There have been various approaches 
to the social problem of alcoholism, but 
there has been only one notably suc- 
cessful system of therapy. Previous 
centuries have approached the problem 
primarily from the legalistic and penal 
viewpoint. This mock and costly proc- 
ess of putting the drunks behind bars 
or “in the tank” was all but futile. 
Within recent years under the guidance 
and leadership of the Yale University 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 100 com- 
munity clinics have been established 
throughout the country and with no 
little suecess. The approach is pri- 
marily psychological and quite eclectic. 

° Thomas, John L., SJ., The American 


Catholic Family, Prentice-Hall, 1956, pp. 
220-221. 
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The psychological approach has proved 
much more effective than the chemo- 
therapy of antabuse and similar medi- 
cines once so heavily depended upon in 
“taking the cure.” The one approach, 
though, that has proved spectacularly 
successful in dealing with the problem 
of aleoholism is the Aleoholies Anony- 
mous plan. It has 1,500 chapters 
throughout the country and since 1935 
has an attributed record of success in 
about two-thirds of the cases. 

I have attended the Aleoholics Anon- 
ymous meetings—for professional rea- 
sons, I somewhat smugly assure you— 
and have been especially impressed by 
two characteristics. Here are men and 
women who are deadly in earnest. 
They know they are fighting not just 
alcoholism; they are fighting for their 
eternal salvation, as well as for their 
integrity, their reputations, their homes, 
their sanity. More than fifty per cent 
of the membership of groups that I have 
visited have been in mental institutions 
at some time with their problem. The 
-econd feature that has struck me about 
the program is its spiritual orientation. 
Even more than a spiritual “orienta- 
tion,” it is permeated with the spiritual 
to such an extent that it can be called 
first and foremost a spiritual program. 
There are the famous “Twelve Steps” 
for the individual to follow; and then 
there are the less well known “Twelve 
Steps” 
Clubs. 
clearly parallel to the Exercises of St. 


for the guidance of the A.A. 
The famous twelve steps are 
Ignatius. They begin with an act of 
dependence upon God (1. We ad- 
mitted we are powerless over alcohol 

that our lives had become unmanage- 
able. 2. Came to believe that a power 
greater than ourselves could restore us 
to sanity. 3. Made a decision to turn 
our will and our lives over to the case 


They 


of God as we understand Him.’’). 
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make their way through the steps of 
examination of conscience, non-sacra- 
mental confession, contrition, restitu- 
tion, practice of the presence of God 
through meditation, and then to the 
acme of the unitive life in love of God 
and love of man. It is well to bear in 
mind that this is not a plan which some 
pious theorist evolved in an ivory tower 
or musty cave. This a program which 
has grown out of the day-to-day and 
bottle-to-no-bottle experience of very 
practical men. It is a program written 
hy aleoholies for aleoholies and it works 
as nothing else has ever worked. That 
the love of God and love of one’s fellow- 
men are the guiding star of this social 
rehabilitation movement is_ likewise 
evident from these A.A. steps for those 
who would organize and administer an 
A.A. Club: 


2. For our group purpose there is 
but one ultimate authority—a loving 
God. . . 

5. The group is a spiritual entity 
having one primary purpose—to help 
the aleoholie who still suffers. 

6. Problems of money, property, 
und authority may easily divert us 
from our primary spiritual aim. We 
think therefore that any considerable 
property of genuine use to A.A. should 
be separately incorporated and man- 
aged, thus dividing the material from 
the spiritual. . 


12. We believe that the principle 
of anonymity has an immense spirit- 
ual significance. It reminds us that 
we are to place principles before per- 
sonalities; that we are actually to 
practice a truly humble modesty. 
This is to the end that our great 
blessings may never spoil us; that we 
shall live in thankful contemplation 
of Him who presides over us all. 


. . . AND TWELVE PROMISES 


Alcoholism has been called a “Dis- 
order of the Love Disposition.”™ In 
this disease and disorder science has 
found that there is no cure without 
theology. As the craving for alcohol, 
according to a common interpretation, 
has been substituted for a craving for 
love, it is quite understandable why it 
has been a matter of widespread ex- 
perience that the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is a perfect tangible symbol of love and 
source of help for the individual who is 
following the A.A. program. It is not 
without pertinency that the 12 Promises 
of the Sacred Heart, as_ theological 
adjuncts, complement and corroborate 
the 12 Steps. 


“Cf. Lolli, Giorgio, “Alcoholism as a Dis- 
order of the Love Disposition,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17, March, 
1956, p. 106 


(Before his summing up in his second and final member of this series, Fr. Cervantes 
will treat of such topics, according to the pattern followed above, as “Infants 
without Love’—the problem of divorce— and “How to Make a Delinquent.’’) 
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Justice—on Time! 


N. CHRISTIAN can deny that the 


virtue of charity is superior to that of 
justice. For Christ, in answer to the 
question of the “doctor of the law,” 
after stating that love of God is the 
greatest and first commandment and 
that “the second is like to this: thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” pro- 
claimed: “On these two commandments 
the law and the 


dependeth whole 


prophets.” 


..- BUT IN THE JURIDICAL ORDER 


Yet, in the juridical order, justice is 
primary. In fact, society, as distinct 
from its members, cannot practice char- 
ity since this consists in acts of love of 
God, acts of individuals. It ought not 
interfere with its members’ practice of 
charity. But it achieves its proper end 
by the practice of justice. 

The Church, like the State, is a per- 
fect society, and hence in the juridie 
order achieves its end by the practice of 
justice. Of course, unlike the state, the 
Chureh is moreover a divinely estab- 
lished teaching body, having the mis- 
sion of providing men with the means 
of salvation. 
Christ’s doctrine. 
include what He had to say about the 
greatest and _ first 
well as the second which is like to it. 
Hence the has the duty of 
teaching men the true nature and im- 
portance of charity, of leading them to 
it and fostering its works among them. 


Among these means is 
This would certainly 


commandment, as 


Chureh 


' Matt., 22: 35-39. 


By CHARLES CONNORS, C.S.Sp. 


Being a perfect society, the Church 
the attributes and 
The power which it exercises is 


has all powers of 
such. 


not private, dependent upon some other 








Father Connors is Profe ssor of Canon 
Law at St. Mary's Seminary, Norwalk. 
Conn., and since 1951 Prefect of Studies 
for the United States Province of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers. He is author of the 
retreat book for youth, Listen to This! 

The December, 1957, article (“Teen- 
Agers Going Steady: Whose Problem?’’) 
which Father wrote for ou 
pages as siill bringing mn strong 7 action, 
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pro and con. Two full-scale such reac- 
fions will appear in succeeding Issues. 
human institution. It can and does 


make laws in the strict sense and ean 
perform all the other functions that are 


necessary complement to legislating- 


enforcing, judging, sanctioning. Con- 
sequently, it can and must establish 


tribunals, the organs of judicial power. 


EXTENT OF THE 
CHURCH’S AUTHORITY 


That such tribunals should exist fol- 
lows from the very fact that the Chureh 
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JUSTICE—ON TIME! 


is a perfect society. As Cappello 
notes: “It is evident that the 
judicial power of the Church is com- 
plete and entirely independent.’ Judi- 
cial power is the practical application 
of legislative: power to particular cases 
requiring an authentic declaration or 
decision. (We shall omit discussion of 
the imposition of penalties for violations 
of the law.) In the words of Ottaviani: 


Judicial power is the necessary con- 
sequence of legislative power. Hence 
from the right of the Church to make 
laws we can correctly conclude to the 
‘xistence of judicial power in it.* 

Yet the Chureh is unique in that it 
exercises, in both internal and external 
fore, not only the authority belonging 
to it as a society, but divine vicarious 
power also., It interprets and applies 
not only its own laws—as any society 
may do—but God’s laws as well. For 
this reason ecclesiastical tribunals must 
concern themselves with matters other 
than those of merely ecclesiastical ori- 
gin. 

From the extent of the Church’s 
authority, including divine vicarious 
power, it follows that its tribunals have 
competence over matters above and be- 
yond those merely ecclesiastical in na- 
ture. So we read in Can. 1553, sec..1: 


Ecclesia iure proprio et exclusivo 
cognoscit: 1° De causis quae respi- 
clunt res spirituales et spiritualibus 
adnexas. 


Ottaviani amplifies this principle: 


Cases by their nature subject to the 
judgment of the Church are those 


? Summa Luris Publici Ecclesiastici (2nd ed., 
Romae, 1928), n. 182. 

® Institutiones Turis Publict Ecclesiastici (2 
vols., 3rd ed., Romae: Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis, 1947), II, n. 145. The same reason- 
ing is summarized in “. . .parum esset condere 
iura nisi essent qui ea executioni debitae 
demandarent” (C. un., de statu regularium, 


III, 16, in VI°). 


which from the circumstances, nature, 
condition and end of the object per- 
tain to the spiritual order and hence 
concern the purpose and power of the 
Church alone by its inherent right. 
For this reason, by a right, not de- 
rived from the grant of another soci- 
ety, or from external titles, but its 
very own, the Church judges of these 
matters, and that exclusively because 
the care of spiritual matters is en- 
trusted to it.* 


JUSTICE—ON TIME! 


Chief among spiritual matters are the 
sacraments. The most frequent occa- 
sion for adjudicating these are in rela- 
tion to matrimony. The Code re- 
enunciates its exclusive authority in this 
field more particularly: “Causae 
matrimoniales inter baptizatos iure 
proprio et exclusivo ad iudicem ecclesi- 
asticum spectant” (Can. 1960). 

When it adjudicates the validity of a 
marriage bond, the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal is engaged in a process of justice, 
just as much as if the object of its in- 
quiry were ownership of real property. 
In both cases rights are involved. 
“Omnes possunt matrimonium contra- 
here, qui wre non prohibentur” (Can. 
1035). The existence of a bond of 
marriage prohibits an individual by 
divine law from contracting a new mari- 
tal union. Hence the tribunal’s deci- 
sion will determine whether the parties 
involved have the right to marry. Since 
it is a matter of right, it can be vindi- 
‘ated by court action (Can. 1667) and, 
in the ease of a baptized person, the 
only court before which such action can 
be validly taken is the ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Since it is a matter of right, 
of justice, the tribunal is not granting 
favors to the faithful in hearing and 
deciding marriage cases. 

Each diocese is to have its tribunal 
with all the necessary personnel (Cans. 


Op. cit., N. 150. Italics in text. 
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1572-1574). If the competent tribunal 
does not function properly, the Catholic 
who has a marriage case to be adjudi- 
cated is prevented from exercising his 
right to have it heard, is possibly de- 
prived of his right to marry, is certainly 
subjected to an injustice. 
Proper functioning of a 
cludes action within certain time limits, 
for time is an element in justice. If I 
owe a debt, I am obliged in justice not 
only to pay it, but to pay it within a 
reasonable time. If I seek relief before 
a secular tribunal, it will be “relief” 
only if I receive it in time to benefit 


court in- 


from it. 

The law of the Church requires that 
all cases before its tribunals be ter- 
minated as quickly as possible, salva 
iustitia, and sets two years as the maxi- 
mum in courts of first instance, one year 
in courts of second instance (Can. 
1620). 

In practice, this might be taken as a 
good minimum in many tribunals. The 
agonizing slowness with which the proc- 
ess of justice dealing with marriage 
cases often moves is by no means al- 
ways the fault of the tribunal person- 
nel. Usually their numbers are inade- 
quate. Often documents and interroga- 
tions must be supplied by others who, 
perhaps because they are unaware that 
they are cogs in the machinery of jus- 
tice, are not prompt in performing their 
tasks. 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE 


Again, while these others may be 
completely conscientious, they may be 
unaware of the nature of the function 
they are performing, of the necessity of 
exact and clear answers, of their right, 
at times, to insert questions of their 
own. The result may be that the com- 
pleted interrogatory is unsatisfactory 
and the work must be repeated. 

Another ill effect of untrained assist- 
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ants gathering information for the tri- 
bunal is that inexact, obscure responses, 
crucial to the ease, may perhaps be ac- 
cepted as final and may lead to a faulty 
decision, thus preventing one of the 
faithful from exercising the right to 
marry which, objectively, is his. As 
Cardinal Lega writes: “Ignorance and 
the consequent violation of procedural 
law cause grave harm to both the com- 
mon good and that of individuals, often 
attended at the same time, especially 
in our courts, by a loss of justice and 
of souls.” 

Thus, ideal as the Chureh’s judicial 
system may be in theory, hailed as it 
may be for its beneficent influence in 
the past, in practice in our day it often 
bogs down as a result of inadequacy. 
Even if a ease is carried to completion, 
but only after years of delay, justice is 
still not being done. The failure to 
observe procedural law, ineluding the 
time element, makes a right an unen- 
forceable eclaim.® Such failure in ad- 
judicating a marriage case is especially 
unjust. Delay may not permanently 
prevent the party from exercising the 
right to marry, but may permanently 
prevent his or her realizing the primary 
end of marriage. 

The overcoming of these defects in 
the Chureh’s judicial would 
seem to lie primarily in an increase of 


system 


capable personnel in the diocesan tri- 
bunals. In view of the current shortage 
of priests, where is the increase to come 
from? Is it possible that we might 
make some sacrifices in the field of 
charitable activity to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice? 





*>Commentartum in ludicia Ecclesiastica 
(3 vols., 2nd ed., Romae: Anonima Libraria 
Cattolica Italiana, 1950), I, xix. 

® Bartocetti, in his Preface to the above- 
cited work of Cardinal Lega, asks: “What 
purpose would laws serve if they could not 
be reduced to practice; of what value would 
rights be if to attain or defend them there 
were at hand no procedural law?” I, ix. 
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JUSTICE—ON TIME! 


The tremendous work of charity done 
by our Catholic people under the highly 
efficient direction of diocesan charities 
offices is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. But, in the juridie order, 
in the functioning of the Church as a 
perfect society, justice comes before 
charity. As long as the Church con- 
tinues to fulfill its mission of teaching 
men Christ’s doctrine of love, the two 
commandments on which depend the 
whole law, our Catholie people will per- 
form some charity—though perhaps not 
as much—without so well-staffed a 
diocesan charities office. True works of 
charity will be maintained—though 
perhaps not so many and not so well- 
without so many trained clerical di- 
rectors. But there are whole areas of 
justice, of human rights, in which 
nothing can be done unless it is done 
officially by ecclesiastical tribunals. 
There is a whole phase of the public 
and private good which the Church 
alone, exclusively, can protect by its 
properly established and _ efficiently 
operated courts, and thus maintain the 


juridical order which is within its ex- 
clusive competence. At the same time 
it will be discharging its task of saving 
souls magnificently well. 

The obligation to establish a well- 
functioning diocesan tribunal is prior 
in importance to establishing a well- 
functioning charities office. Clergy 
trained to carry out judicial funetions— 
including those of procurators and ad- 
vocates—are more essential to the 
ecclesiastical society than — clergy 
trained in social work. Obviously, 
there need not be a conflict. Hence 
such a statement cannot be interpreted 
as minimizing the value of the Church’s 
charitable endeavors nor as derogatory 
to the tremendous accomplishments of 
the clergy engaged in them. The denial 
of it may indicate failure to appreciate 
the nature of the Church as a perfect 
society, having all the powers and 
duties pertaining thereto, including that 
of exclusive judicial competence in 
some very fundamental human rights, 
in a very important application of the 
virtue of justice. 





The Clergy and the Press 


papermen feel helpful to advance. 





Mr. George Kelley has spent his life in secular newspaper work. Well 
aware of justifiable complaints which members of the clergy may lodge, in 
instances, against the secular press, Mr. Kelly feels that it is well, too, that 
the priest give heed to a few complaints which he and other Catholic news- 
His article is forthright, his cases a bit 
embarrassing, perhaps, but he does offer some very constructive suggestions 
with regard to publie relations on the part of Church personnel. 














Teaching Liturgy 
in the Seminary 


= OBJECT of the liturgy course 
in the seminary is not to amass infor- 
mation about the liturgy, information 
that intelligent students can acquire 
themselves by reading a good book on 
the subject; the object is rather to put 
students into vital contact with the 
sacred rites themselves. No textbook 
does that. The book isn’t written that 
can do it, nor will it ever be, and we 
only delude ourselves and others if we 
think that it can. Everyone can see 
that a mere knowledge of the rubrics 
does not bring us any closer to the 
heart of the mystery. It has long been 
the fashion, at least in some circles, to 
decry a liturgy course that is no more 
than a course in rubrics, but what we 
don’t so readily see is that a course that 
does no more than trace the develop- 
ment of the liturgy from Apostolic times 
until our own day does not (by itself) 
bring us any nearer to the heart of the 
mystery than a course in rubrics. It 
can throw much light on the liturgy 
and open up unsuspected perspectives, 
but, unless it is joined to a living con- 
tact with the mystery as it is now un- 
folded in the actual rites themselves, we 
are losing precious time that could be 
devoted to better use. 


SUGGESTED CONTENT 


According to the amount of time at 
his disposal, the liturgy professor can 
select from a wide variety of possibili- 
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Il. By WILLIAM J. O’SHEA, S.S. 


ties to give a really thorough course in 
a few sections of the whole field. With 
profit to himself and his students, he 
could spend a semester on Lent and 
Easter, for example, going into the 
history and the development of Lent 








Father O’Shea teaches Liturgy and 
Church History at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. He is 
author of the recently published The 
Meaning of Holy Week and the earlier 
The Worship of the Church. This is the 
second and concluding member of his 
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and Holy Week, the content of the sta- 
tional Masses, the meaning of the new 
Holy Week Ordo, and so forth. Or he 
could devote a semester to the study of 
the Sunday, its history and theology, 
the content of the Sunday Masses and 
offices throughout the year. 

The ritual and the pontifical afford 
inexhaustible material for specialized 
courses in the liturgy, as do the sacra- 
ments, Baptism in particular—its his- 
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tory, a study of the texts, pastoral ap- 
plications—along with the second sac- 
rament of Christian initiation: Con- 
firmation. This study could be made 
along the lines and in the manner of 
Danielou’s Bible and Liturgy. The 
other sacraments might also be com- 
mented upon in detail, especially Holy 
Orders where a great opportunity is 
given to study the nature and structure 
of the Church in action. 


LITURGY’S SETTING IN PARISH 


Another fruitful subject of study from 
the ritual, missal and breviary would be 
the Liturgy of the Dead, taking in the 
complete burial ritual: the Office of 
the Dead, the Mass and the _ burial 
service. One might devote many weeks 
to their doctrine and pastoral applica- 
tions, relating the mystery of death 
to the Paschal mystery, commenting 
on the texts and unfolding all their im- 
plications. 

A study of the rite of the dedication 
of churches and a commentary on the 
Mass and Office of this rite would give 
an opportunity to bring out the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and the 
Church, placing it in the concrete set- 
ting of a parish church. Such a setting 
would be the ideal place to discuss 
church architecture, the arrangement 
and furnishings of the church building, 
the altar and its place both in the build- 
ing itself and in the life of the Church. 
All things considered, it is better not to 
treat these subjects separately, divorced 
from parish life. Too often we succeed 
only in overemphasizing the external 
element of worship. It is best-to relate 
them to their purpose which is to serve 
the ends of the liturgy. The same re- 
mark might be made about vestments, 
chalices and all the many objects that 
enhance the dignity of divine worship. 
When the proper emphasis is laid upon 
the rites themselves and upon the texts 


that are used in them, men come to see 
of themselves that our worship must re- 
ceive the proper setting almost without 
any ex professo treatment of these 
things, whereas to begin with the ex- 
ternal objects often means little time to 
go into the study of those things which 
alone give meaning to the use of the 
material objects of worship. 

How should the Mass and the office 
be studied? It is good to have a book 
that treats them in detail, but I think 
it is a mistake to take these up in de- 
tail in a liturgy course. It would be 
better, it seems to me, to take the main 
parts and go more deeply into them. 
The Canon of the Mass, for example, 
and the psalms of the office (and the 
Mass) would provide an inexhaustible 
mine of rich treasures to be explored 
at leisure. The great themes of the 
Canon could be treated after the 
way in which Jungmann treats them in 
his stimulating book on the Great Eu- 
charistic Prayer. The liturgy professor 
will find that in explaining and develop- 
ing these themes he will teach all parts 
of the Mass, but he will do it in a more 
unified way than if he becomes lost in 
a sea of details. The same thing can be 
said about the psalms. To expose their 
dominant themes is in reality to get 
and give a real education in all the 
principles of Christian worship. 

If one has time he might give a 
course on the Eastern liturgies. A 
knowledge and appreciation of them 
will enrich our understanding of liturgy 
in general. 


LITURGY: A WAY OF LIFE 


But even when all this has been done, 
much yet remains to do, for the liturgy 
is not something that can be absorbed 
in class or learned from books. It is a 
way of life and must therefore be lived; 
it is not mere theory, but practice. 
Essentially it is an action, the action 
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par excellence of the Church. All that 
has been said about it in the papal docu- 
ments of the past fifty-four years leaves 
no doubt about this, if indeed there 
could be any doubt about so funda- 
mental a matter at all. 

The future priest will therefore learn 
the liturgy and absorb the liturgical 


spirit primarily from the seminary 
chapel and from the services held 
there.* Needless to say what is taught 


in class should find its constant support 
and reinforcement from what is done 
in the chapel, otherwise much of what 
is said will make no real impression 
upon the students. What we do is al- 
ways more effective than what we say. 
Now it is true that the celebration of 
the liturgy is not altogether neglected 
in any seminary. But we may be 
permitted to wonder whether the serv- 
ices held in the chapel could not be 
made to exert greater influence, whether 
all their power for good could not be 
exploited to greater advantage? There 
is no question but that the liturgy could 
be integrated more into the life of the 
seminary than it is. To begin with, in 
accord with the manifest wishes of the 
Holy See, the Mass might be made 
more of a community celebration. By 
this we mean that every public Mass 
should frankly be recognized for what 
it is, an activity that the whole com- 
munity shares in. Every public Mass 
is a hierarchical action; each has his 
part to play and no one else is sup- 
posed to take his part away from him. 
That is a truth that surely needs no 
demonstration. 

One of the greatest contributions that 
the liturgical movement has made to 
the Church is to make us all more aware 


*What we are about to say about the 
liturgical services applies to all seminarians, 
major and minor, religious as well as dioc- 
esan. Indeed the earlier these things are 
done, the better! 
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that the Mass is the sacrifice of the 
whole Chureh and that it is celebrated 
by the whole Church. Only the priest 
can consecrate, that is his liturgy and 
no one else can do it; but the full cele- 
bration of the Mass involves the full 
participation of the whole worshipping 
community. Because a priest has to 
do it all in a private Mass does not 
mean he should do it all in a public 
Mass. Too often we still think of the 
Mass as the priest’s action at which 
others are permitted to be present. 
The very structure of the Mass tells us 
otherwise. It is a corporate act en- 
gaged in by all; each has a part to 
play, first the priest and then the com- 
munity. That is the basis of participa- 
tion. It is not a gimmick to secure 
greater attention or to help people to 
assist at Mass better; it springs from 
the very nature of the Mass itself. 
Where should this truth be more lumi- 
nously and strikingly presented than in 
the seminary? And that for two rea- 
sons: one, that the very structure of 
the Mass ealls for it; the other, that in 
line with the pastoral orientation of 
the liturgy course, the Mass should be 
celebrated now as much as possible the 
way it will be celebrated (or should be) 
later on in the ministry. 

Besides being, when all is said and 
done, the proper way to celebrate the 
Mass, participation has the effect of 
giving the Mass the emphasis it de- 
serves. It is the center of the seminary 
day and should be made to appear so. 
Whether we wish to admit it or not, if 
We give greater emphasis to anything 
else we are not making the Mass the 
center of the day. 

There are many ways in which this 
participation can be secured, but the 
ideal would seem to be the daily Mass 
sung by all as had in many parishes, 
and even in some seminaries. We in 
America need to recapture the aware- 
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ness that singing the Mass is the normal 
way to celebrate the Supper of the 
Lord. If for any reason this should be 
impracticable, there is the dialogue 
Mass in any of its many forms. But 
it is hard to escape the conclusion from 
what has been said above that some 
form of active participation is called 
for at every community Mass.! 


TO APPRECIATE THE MASS 


It would be desirable that anything 
the “liturgical funetion’”’ 
should give place to a true celebration 
of the Supper of the Lord. If this in- 
volves changes and the dropping of 
“traditional 


savoring of 


so-called practices,” we 


have only to recall that the departure 
from traditional practices involved in 


‘We are not forgetting that Wediator Dei 
leaves the way open for the individual ac- 
cording to his taste and his needs to follow 
the Mass in other ways at least from time to 
time. But this apples to individuals and must 
not be interpreted, as it so often is yet, to 
mean that you have a participated Mass one 
day and a silent Mass the next to please 
everyone. There is only one way for the 
community as a whole to celebrate the Mass, 
and that is to take active part in it. In this 
way no one is preventing individual members 
from doing whatever they like at Mass. But 
to suppress the common participation in any 
public mass on the plea that the individual 
may participate any way he likes is to run 
contrary not only to the principle that the 
community, as a community, has an active 
role to play in the Mass, but also to the very 
thing that the Pope is insisting on, viz., the 
right of the individual to assist at Mass in 
the way he finds best for him. Suppose that 
there are individuals who want to participate 
vocally and actively every day? They surely 
deserve at least as much consideration as 
those who do not want to participate vocally. 
The whole point of what the Pope says is that 
no one is to be compelled to participate in a 
way that he does not feel suits him. By the 
same token, and a fortiori, no one else is to 
be deprived of assisting in the active way 
that the Church prefers we should assist. The 
concession to the weaker brethren (if I might 
use the term) is not the standard of the wor- 
ship of the community. Let them keep 
silent if they wish, but everyone else is not 
expected to keep silence with them! No one 
would dream of denying anyone the right to 
answer the pravers after Mass, indeed every- 
one is expected to answer them. Why. then, 
should there be any question about the 
prayers during Mass? 


the new Ordo for Holy Week was even 
greater than any we could possibly 
make. Yet it was made without hesita- 
tion when the awakened awareness of 
the place of Easter as the great Bap- 
tismal feast made it imperative that 
it should be celebrated in its proper 
setting. Anything that can help the 
Mass to be the true center of the life 
of the seminary should be at least tried. 

Perhaps the time has come to con- 
sider making the high Mass on Sundays 
and feasts the Communion Mass for 
those days, instead of the present prac- 
tice in so many seminaries of having a 
Communion Mass in the early morning 
and then returning about an hour later 
to celebrate the high Mass without 
Communion. This is a legacy from 
former days when people did not see 
as clearly as we do the intimate con- 
nection between Mass and Communion. 
For a high Mass is the solemn celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist and to celebrate 
it without Communion is an anomalous 
practice at best. The Mass is a unit, a 
sacrifice-banquet, and it cannot be thus 
broken up and separated without detri- 
ment to both. Try as we will, when 
Communion has already been received, 
a high Mass later on in the morning is 
an anti-climax, for it leads up to a 
Communion that has already been re- 
ceived. This cannot help but give an 
air of unreality to the whole affair and 
must result in a certain lessening of 
appreciation for the Mass itself. For 
the whole purpose of the singing is to 
awaken and sustain the community 
consciousness, that sense of belonging 
to a body which culminates normally 
in the sacrament of unity: Holy Com- 
munion. Singing and Communion are 
thus related. 

It is true that the Mass gives glory 
to God any time it is celebrated whether 
with Communion or not, but it was 
never meant to be celebrated publicly 
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in this way. It gives greatest glory to 
God when it is most perfectly partici- 
pated in, and that is done through 
Communion. Moreover, the practice 
of having two Masses so close to one 
another may beget an understandable 
tedium in thus must go 
through the same texts twice within a 
It is easy to see that there 


those who 
few hours. 
will ‘not be much enthusiasm for the 
second celebration under these condi- 
tions. To anyone the most important 
Mass is the Mass at which he com- 
municates. It is asking the impossible 
to expect him to measure up at another 
time to the faith and devotion he re- 
serves for this Mass. There would be 
no objection to celebrating another 
Mass of devotion later on in the morn- 
ing for those who might wish it, but it 
should be a low Mass, not a high Mass, 
and the students should be free to at- 
tend it or not and to do what they wish 
during it. 

In keeping with the traditional idea— 
neglected in the past but receiving new 
prominence and emphasis in our own 
day—that the sermon at Mass is part 
of the liturgy, we might make the 
students more conscious of this by hav- 
ing a homily during the Mass on Sun- 
day—a brief exposition of the Mass 
texts that will open up the meaning of 
these texts and relate them to the Mass 
of the day. This would have the fur- 
ther advantage of showing the semi- 


narians what a sermon during Mass 
should always be, so forming their 


minds in this important matter that 
they will know how to do it themselves 
later on. 

A devout community Mass, 
ample opportunity for every lesson it 
contains to sink in, would be an exer- 


with 


cise in true ecclesial living worth many 
hours of the finest lectures on liturgy. 
Here, as elsewhere, we learn to do by 
doing. There would be little need to 
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talk about these things if they were 
really part of our lives. 

What we have just said about the 
Mass is true, servatis servandis, about 
the other chapel services as well. We 
have them already, so why should we 
not absorb them more into the life of 
the seminary and let them be a greater 
force for good? 

THE DIVINE OFFICE 

The office is the prayer of the Church, 
which means that the Chureh turns to 
this prayer as the consecrated and 
official expression of its mind and heart. 
Any other prayer, however good in it- 
self, must take second place. This is 
the theory, but how much 
could do to reinforce this theory by 
practice! Would it not be desirable to 
make the services a kind of laboratory 
hour to supplement and reinforce the 
The office, 
first of all, might, with a little good will. 
It might be 
celebrated with less liturgical pomp and 


more we 


theories we give in class? 
be made more of a prayer. 


ceremony which, with all the good will 
in the world, only distracts. 

For example, the office could be given 
greater prominence by letting it suffice 
as evening prayer on days on which it 
is held instead of having night prayers 
as well; away 
from the seminary with the idea that 
prayer of the liturgy is something to 


otherwise, men come 


be discharged or meant to give greater 
solemnity to a feast, rather than a 
source of life and a nourishment for 
their own prayer life. Again, let us 
remember that more good (or harm) is 
done by what we do (or do not do) than 
by what we say. 

Perhaps the time has also come to 
use the psalms much more than we do, 
or even to recite in common the two 
main hours of the day, Lauds and 
Vespers. The day hours of the Roman 
breviary have been issued now in a 
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parallel-column edition: Latin on one 
side, English on the other. Would it 
be too much to say that this now makes 
it possible for the divine office to be 
accessible to seminarians and educated 
Catholics as the missal was made ac- 
cessible some thirty years ago? Just 
as we encouraged the use of the missal, 
and thus deepened the understanding 
and love of the Mass, could we not do 
the same thing with the office? We 
could not be accused of being the first 
by whom the new is tried (as the old 
adage has it) in this matter since lay 
people (singly or in groups) have been 
doing this for years. 

One of the great advantages of such 
a practice would be to introduce semi- 
narians into the authentic stream of the 
Church’s prayer long before they are 
held to recite the breviary by law. 
They would have acquired a liturgical 
sense which would help them later on 
to see the office as a source of spiritu- 
ality rather than to regard it as an 
alien element in their lives, as too many 
tend to regard it to the day of their 
death. It is conceived as an added 
obligation, an instrument of penance, 
or even as a help to preserve chastity, 
rather than as a true nourishment of 
the authentie Christian spirit. 


THE SEMINARIAN MUST ONE DAY 
EDUCATE THE FAITHFUL 


The chapel is not only the place 
where the daily Mass is offered or the 
office recited; it is the foeus of the cele- 
bration of the Church year. In recent 
years the place of the liturgical year in 
the life of the faithful has been given 
new emphasis by the reform of the 
liturgy of Lent and Holy Week. The 
overwhelming superiority of the liturgi- 
eal rites as a spiritual discipline has 
been strongly affirmed by the Holy 
See. It is safe to say that none of us 
has fully grasped the implications and 


the consequences of this reform upon 
the life of the Church. Certainly it 
calls for a new and more realistic ap- 
proach to the entire spiritual life. 

The Christian life has always been 
sacramental, revolving about the great 
sacrament of the Incarnation and the 
particular manifestations of that in the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist. A view of Christianity that is 
mystical, sacramental and_ Biblical, 
rather than psychological and_philo- 
sophical, imposes itself upon us, and we 
must make every effort to understand 
that view. We are much better able 
now to take a concrete and realistic 
view of Lent as a time of preparation 
for Easter and Baptism than our 
fathers were, for example. And much 
is made in the decree of the necessity of 
explaining the deeper meaning of the 
Holy Week rites to the people. But 
that cannot be done except by men 
who not only know what the Holy 
Week rites mean, but who are them- 
selves penetrated with their spirit and 
with a deep wholehearted enthusiasm 
for them. . That again is best learned 
in the seminary, or, rather, it is caught 
there. Here again the seminary could 
do so much for a real celebration of 
Lent and Holy Week. We could do 
more to convince the students that 
Lent is really a preparation for Easter, 
and that Holy Week is in truth the 
Holy of Holies of the Chureh year. 
That could be made more prominent 
by such devices as taking advantage of 
the permission to say the ferial Masses 
in Lent even on doubles. The teaching 
of these Masses far excels any other 
instrument. Possibly a brief homily 
each day—no more than three or four 
minutes—would highlight the themes 
of the Mass and relate them to the Eu- 
charist that follows. And always the 
relation of these Masses and of Lent 
itself to the coming feast of Easter could 
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be continually kept before the minds 
of the students. The seminary authori- 
ties could do so much just by giving 
their support to these matters. 


CELEBRATION OF HOLY WEEK 


Holy Week is celebrated everywhere, 
of course, but the way in which it is 
celebrated makes all the difference in 
the world. If our young men get the 
idea that Holy Week is something to 
be gone through, observing only the 
letter of the law, it is hard to convince 
people that it is all that it is claimed 
to be. Just because students can read 
is no reason why a certain amount of 
discreet commentary during the serv- 
ices themselves should not be given. 
Seminary inclined to 
forget that candidates for the priest- 
hood still belong to the people. They 
are members of the Church, and what- 
ever profits members of the Church at 
large profits them as well. 
prone to be preoccupied about forming 
them in priestly virtues when we should 
be at least equally concerned to form 
them in the Christian life and mental- 
ity. Rather they will be more solidly 
grounded in priestly virtue the more 
they are aware of belonging to the 
people of God rather than belonging to 


professors are 


We are too 


a caste apart. 

Holy Week must not seem to spring 
out of nowhere; it should be carefully 
prepared (cf. the appendix of the de- 
cree) for weeks ahead of time and cele- 
brated with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Nor should anything else be allowed 
to compete with the greatest concentra- 
tion upon the greatest mysteries of our 
Redemption. That fatal. 
Drawing the minds of students away 


would be 


from the center of things and fixing their 
attention on the peripheral is to con- 
vince them that the liturgical celebra- 
tion is merely liturgical. It is not 
enough to go through the Holy Week 


a 
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rites; we must learn to put aside every- 
thing that would detract or distract 
from them. 

The great themes of Holy Week do 
not form part of the usual intellectual 
equipment of the average Catholic; it 
is too much to expect that they can 
grasp the full significance of all the 
lessons and all the allusions in the 
Exultet or the blessing of the font un- 
less these have been explained to them. 
These themes are rooted in the whole 
history of salvation and form part of 
it. Our people need to be instructed in 
them if they are to acquire any con- 
sciousness of what in God’s plan they 
are or are intended to be. To be con- 
tent with less is to evacuate the cross 
of Christ and to substitute an abstract 
and arid instruction for the waters of 
living doctrine. But our seminarians 
have no charisma in this matter that 
dispenses us from aecquainting them 
with the great themes of the history of 
salvation. They, too, need long and 
painstaking instruction, and that for a 
twofold reason: for their own spiritual 
culture and because they are to impart 
it to others. 

The emphasis in spiritual doctrine 
has to be changed to make all this liv- 
ing and real tothem. What might have 
done duty in that regard thirty or forty 
vears ago will not do today. The semi- 
nary director has now laid upon him 
the heavy burden of the formation not 
only of a priestly character, but of a 
Or rather there can- 
not be an adequate formation of a 


true churchman. 


priestly character without forming also 
the churchman, the man of the church. 
penetrated with its spirit, at home with 
its teaching, in harmony with any and 
all manifestations of its life. And 
whether we like to admit it or not, the 
most thorough, alive, dynamie and au- 
thentic manifestation of that life is to 
be found in the liturgy. 
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TEACHING LITURGY IN THE SEMINARY 


CHAPEL FURNISHINGS 

The services in the chapel will be 
enhanced immeasurably by the equip- 
ment that is used there as well as by 
the arrangement of the chapel itself. 
Everyone will admit that we should 
have the best in vestments, chalices, 
altar furnishings, and so forth. The 
selection of the vestments and appur- 
tenances of divine worship should be 
confided to those who have some under- 
standing, appreciation and taste in these 
matters. For they should not only be 
suited to their purpose, but also chosen 
with care and with consultation. Any- 
thing that a competent student of the 
liturgical arts could reasonably object 
to should not find a place in a seminary 
chapel. Vestments that are poorly cut, 
for example, skimpy, or undignified, or 
worn and tattered do not belong in a 
place where standards and norms are 
supposed to be set. Other equipment 
should be equally suited to the purpose; 
it need not be expensive, but it should 
be in good taste. All these things should 
be an object lesson in what is fitting for 
divine worship. 

If the professor of liturgy is not at 
the same time the master of ceremo- 
nies, he should be consulted whenever 
anything new is to be bought or used. 
Better still, a commission might be set 
up to act permanently in that regard, 
a commission made up of experts in the 
field (and one can soon become an ex- 
pert if he reads the right books). It 
may be dangerous to leave it all in the 
hands of one man, however competent, 
because this tends to create the im- 
pression that only he has any say in 
the matter. 

In at least one seminary in this coun- 
try the epistle and the gospel are sung 
from low pulpits, or ambos, in the sane- 
tuary. The practice is permitted (and 
we may even say supposed) by the 
rubries, and it has the advantage of 


having the readings directed to the 
community for whom they are intended. 
Wouldn't it be a gain if this were done 
in all seminary chapels? It would do 
more than thousands of words to bring 
out the idea that the lessons are in- 
tended for the congregation and that 
a large part of our liturgy consists 
precisely in the proclaiming of the 
word and in the hearing of the word. 
We might even give our seminarians an 
opportunity to practice their reading 
of the epistle and gospel by having the 
epistle and gospel of each day’s Mass 
read in English from one of these ambos. 
Such a practice would also have the 
effect of helping the seminarians to 
grasp the idea that the chapel is the 
primary place for proclaiming the word 
of God. It would also contribute to a 
more “live” celebration of the com- 
munity Mass and suggest by example 
a practice that could be introduced with 
profit into the celebration of the parish 
community. 


CONCLUSION 


In writing the preceding pages the 
author had no desire to criticize or find 
fault with the teaching of liturgy in 
our seminaries. Apart from the fact 
that it would be an impertinence for 
him to do so, it would be unjust and 
unfair of him to blame men for not 
doing what no one was doing anywhere 
till a few years ago. But he feels that 
since the liturgical revival has gone so 
far and received so much encourage- 
ment from the Holy See, it is time for 
us to see if we could not do more to 
prepare priests to play their part in 
this work.2. What he has said is in- 


“In his excellent paper on “The Develop- 
ment of a Proper Liturgy Course in the Major 
Seminary,” read at the National Catholic 
Kdueation Convention, Father Hochwalt of 
Maryknoll warns against “ramming the lit- 
urgy down everyone’s throat” by overstress- 
ing it. This is very wise advice as it stands— 
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tended merely as recommendation or 


to open up the whole subject for bene- 
ficial discussion. 





if the liturgy were overstressed it would cer- 
tainly defeat the purpose of the liturgical 
movement. But it is difficult to refrain from 
saying that in this country the danger is not 
that the liturgy be overstressed. We are a 
long way from that. The liturgical movement 
in this country, by any standard, is so far 
behind that the possibility of overstressing 
it is remote indeed. We must stress some- 
thing before we can overstress it. When the 


In forthcoming HPR issues 


liturgy begins to receive one half as much 
emphasis here as it does in France or Germany 
we can begin to apply the brakes. No re- 
sponsible advocate of the liturgical movement 
wants anything more than to have the liturgy 
observed and lived. When that is done 
simply and unselfconsciously there is all the 
room in the world for everything else in its 
proper place. And speaking of “ramming the 
liturgy down everyone’s throat,” isn’t it far 
more common to find it the other way 
around: secondary devotions, individual pref- 
erences, certain types of spiritual literature, 
and so on, forced on people while the liturgy 
is, by comparison, ignored or by-passed? 





Problem?” 


Robert H. Springer, S.J., writes: 


tive moral principles. 





In November of 1957 we published “Teen-Agérs Steady-Dating: Whose 
Then the letters started coming in. 
certainly not one of mere academic value, and two forthcoming articles will 
approach this subject from entirely different points of view. 

In “Adolescent Steady Dating: Is Marriage the Sole Justification?” Fr. 


In pulpit, classroom and periodical the practice of steady dating among 
adolescents has been condemned as morally wrong, a proximate occa- 
sion of sin. Appeal is almost invariably made by the speaker or writer 
to this principle: the sole justification for courtship is the prospect of 
marrige by the two parties within the reasonably foreseeable future. 

Usually reference is made to the authority of earlier moralists. 

This study examines the subject in the breader context in which these 
varlier theologians considered it, company-keeping between the sexes in 
general, not just so-called “steady dating.” 
validity of the moral judgment requiring the prospect of marriage to justify 
the exposure to the moral danger involved. 
tion of fact: Is “going steady” a proximate occasion of serious sin for all 
youth, the so-called absolute occasion, or only a relative one? 

“Going Steady, Viewed through the Eyes of Teenagers” by Fr. J. Paul 
O’Connor seeks to compare the subjective attitude of teenagers with objec- 
His very effective questionnaire answered by students 
in a Catholie high school in Ohio is most illuminating. 


This whole discussion is 


Fr. Springer questions the 


A subsidiary issue is the ques- 
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Medical Profession and Mankind 


L’Osservatore Romano (No. 174 
[29.839]) featured an address of Pope 
Pius XII to the First Catholic World 
Health Congress meeting in Brussels. 
The general theme of the Congress was 
“Christianity and Health.” The im- 
portance of this address stems from the 
fact that in it the Pontiff considers ex- 
plicitly the contribution to be made by 
Catholics at a time when the entire field 
of health services is so rapidly expand- 
ing throughout the world. 

The Pope said that at one time one 
could undertake the study of medical 
morals by taking a quick glance at 
everything which concerned the indi- 
vidual relationship of the sick person 
to the doctor and the nurse. But the 
tremendous development of hospital 
services, the increasing specialization in 
the techniques of medical care, the 
existence of powerful institutions of 
social assistance, the enormous needs of 
undeveloped lands—these are among 
the many factors which have very 
markedly broadened the older perspec- 
tives and which demand now a deepen- 
ing sense of the “human relations” 
between the sick person in the family 
group, on the one hand, and those re- 


sponsible for health and social organ- 
izations, on the other hand. 

The Pope outlined first the obstacles 
to collaboration within health teams 
themselves. These obstacles can come 
from the members of these teams, from 
the sick person or his family, from the 
institutions involved. On the part of 
the professional members, the two 
principal sources for impediments to 
adequate medical treatment are: a cer- 
tain narrowness of judgment which, 
consciously or not, refuses to extend its 
view to take into consideration all the 
elements of a given situation, prevent- 
ing the individual team members from 
perceiving the inadequacies of their 
personal techniques and the necessity 
to aecept help from other specialists. 
Generally speaking, remarked the Pope, 
it is difficult to adopt the viewpoint of 
others when faced with a difficulty or to 
look at a problem with a social evalua- 
tion of its various aspects. Thus, older 
men may find it hard to accept the pro- 
fessional opinion of younger men. Also, 
one may have developed, over a long 
period, a certain method of medical 
treatment, and to change this is too 
painful. 


Besides these intellectual obstacles, 
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there are others of the moral order to 
be considered. The spirit of devotion 
and sacrifice to be found in the area of 
health services constitutes one of its 
more beautiful claims to the respect and 
appreciation of all men. But there are 
also, cautioned the Sovereign Pontiff, 
in the day-to-day activities of the 


medical profession, certain human 
weaknesses which manifest themselves. 
These include:  sensitiveness; impa-°* 


tience; the desire to “be in charge”; re- 
luectance to accept discipline. This all 
involves, in a word, the exaggerated 
affirmation of the individual and _ in- 
sistence on his own convenience with 
consequent detriment both to the neces- 
sary spirit of unity within the medical 
team and to the common welfare of the 
community which the team serves. 

The conditions for a beneficial col- 
laboration are a deeper knowledge of 
the principles themselves of teamwork 
and a deeper understanding of the part 
which each member of the health team 
plays. The “pooling” of techniques is 
also required, said the Pope, with fre- 
quent meetings together in order to 
discuss and Group 
discipline should also prevail, since the 
health of patients depends upon the 
non-isolated effort of medical people. 


exchange ideas. 


Sick persons should not be regarded 
as “cases” or simply as objects of ex- 
periment, but they must always be re- 
garded as persons, the Holy Father re- 
minded his auditors. 

The name itself “Catholic,” used to 
designate the group, is not merely an 
extrinsic title without influence upon 
the object of the work itself. It gives 
meaning to each activity of the mem- 
bers—it implies a baptismal character 
which confers a 
upon their activities. 


particular meaning 
Daily medical 
work, otherwise commonplace, takes on 


a special grandeur when it is performed 
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in imitation of the healing work of 
Christ Himself, said the Pope. 

He concluded by drawing the at- 
tention of his audience to the needs of 
undeveloped countries which often 
suffer cruelly from the point of view of 
health. The work of the Church in 
mission areas can serve as a model for 
all members of the medical profession. 


The Work of 


Contemplative Nuns 


The Holy Father has delivered a 
series of talks to the cloistered religious 
women of the world, and in the most 
recent one (L’Osservatore Romano, No. 
179 [29.844])the 


nuns to develop means of self-support 


Pope exhorted the 


and to be prepared to adapt their rules 
to the requirements of the times as di- 
rected by the Holy See. This last ad- 
dress was entitled “Living the Contem- 
plative Life.” Evidently speaking 
rather to the nuns of Europe than to 
those of our own land, where dire finan- 
cial and material needs would be much 
rarer, the Pontiff pointed out the des- 
perate plight of many convents which 
suffer in the extreme from hunger, neg- 
lect and privation, with a consequent 
Other 
religious houses, while not in such ex- 


decline in vigor of membership. 


treme want are, nevertheless, on the 
wane simply because they are too iso- 
lated from all other similar groups. 
Finally, the laws of the cloister are 
often too strict, said the Pope, with the 
result that great difficulties are thereby 
produced. 

The Holy Father analyzed carefully 
the meaning of the contemplative life 
and showed how its aims might be best 
achieved. The interior life of the mem- 
bers must be so deepened that its ex- 
terior activities will be thereby influ- 


enced. But despite the basie impor- 
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tance of this contemplative flavor, there 
are certain activities in which the re- 
ligious might suitably and beneficially 
engage. The Pontiff pointed out some 
of these which could be undertaken with 
moderation and careful judgment: the 
giving of religious instruction; the edu- 
cation of the young; retreats and spirit- 
ual exercises for women and charitable 
works for the sick and the poor. 

For this, it might be necessary to cut 
down on the length of the liturgical 
observances and even of prayer, but 
this does not mean that the prayer is 
less intense. “The intensity of an exer- 
cise is not necessarily proportioned to 
its length. The offices permitted to 
nuns do not allow them to dedicate long 
hours to contemplative prayer every 
day. Yet, they still have enough time 
to satisfy this essential obligation,” ex- 
plained the Holy Father. 

While it is laudable for each com- 
munity to wish to retain its distinctive 
character and be faithful to it, neverthe- 
less they should defend these things 
Without narrowness of spirit, without 
rigidity. They should eschew a spirit 
of obstinacy which would oppose itself 
to a “timely evolution” demanded by 
these times and by the Church’s com- 
mon welfare. 

The Pope restated the absolute right 
of the Holy See with regard to the rules 
of all religious communities. 


Movies 


Rome has again spoken out on the 
need to maintain a high moral tone in 
the cinema. Msgr. Dell’Aecqua, who 
speaks with great authority in this field 
and is often an alter ego of the Supreme 
Pontiff in this matter, has recently said 
that public opinion must be educated 
to demand good films in order to create 
a market favorable to better quality 


film productions. This is of concern to 
the industry itself, especially in view 
of the competition it now meets from 
television. 

A wholesome reaction against adver- 
tising and promotion of films which 
cater to morbid curiosity and passion 
of the public should be fostered, de- 
clared Msgr. Dell’Acqua. The forma- 
tion of the proper publie attitude de- 
pends in large measure upon wide pub- 
licity being given to the moral appraisal 
of films. “This is one of the chief tasks 
of the national Catholic film offices in 
each country,” he added. On behalf of 
the Holy Father he repeated the 
thought of Pius XII that every time a 
person purchases a theatre ticket he is 
casting a vote, making a choice between 
a good or a bad film. 


Marriage 


Sound social and civie life must be 
rooted in a concept of marriage and the 
family in keeping with the order es- 
tablished by God, the Holy Father 
said to a recent meeting of the World 
Family Congress. The papal message 
was read at Sacré-Coeur in Paris. It 
said: “May it be God’s will that many 
men of good will, desiring to serve the 
true interests of the family throughout 
the world, may offer the family support 
by means of public interest and favor- 
able legislation. Wherever the institu- 
tion of the family is still honored, may 
it be guarded against every attempt at 
disintegration. Where circumstances 
have shaken it dangerously, may it be- 
come re-established in its rights and 
legitimate functions. Wherever the 
dificulties of modern life threaten its 
peace, may it have the deserved support 
of civie agencies for the good of society 
itself, but always with due regard to the 
real nature of this natural institution 
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which has been elevated by Our Lord 
to the dignity of a sacrament.” 


The Press 


Journalists have frequently been 
honored by special addresses by Pope 
Pius XII, aware as he is of the far- 
reaching influence exerted by this pro- 
fession in the lives of modern men. Re- 
cently the Pope spoke to a group of 
American newspapermen in Rome under 
the auspices of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. They should practice their pro- 
fession, he reminded them, with pru- 
dence and honesty, always mindful of 
their responsibility to the greater good 
of their country and of the world at 
Said the Pope: “Truth, justice, 
genuine goodness, fraternal charity— 
how eagerly mankind desires to secure 
the possession of these blessings from a 
just and loving God.” Continued the 
Pontiff: “We know that the press can 
do a great deal to satisfy that universal 
desire and we know that you gentlemen 
will rise to the challenge.” 


large. 


Auto Racing 


The numerous deaths of auto racers 
in recent months, especially in Europe, 
has prompted L’Osservatore Romano 
to speak out strongly in favor of revi- 


sion of the sport to prevent so much 
heed’ ierifice of human life. De- 
ela <eiml-official daily: “Another 
aul racing expert has lost his 
life i: injernal merry-go-round that 


automobile and motorcycle racing has 
become. How much longer will we have 
to record tragic accidents of this kind? 
Certainly public opinion demands that 
radical measures be taken.” 
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Apparently, the editorial blamed the 
tragedies, to some extent, upon the un- 
due commercialization of the sport. “A 
modernized Saturn, turning big indus- 
trialist, continues to devour his sons,” 
declared the paper. This was, of course, 
in reference to the Greek god who, in 
mythology, consumed his own offspring. 
The editorial did not, however, call for 
any direct ban on auto racing. 


‘Business is Business” 


The American secular press gave con- 
siderable play to an allocution of the 
Holy Father wherein he used the phrase 
while speaking 
to a group of Italian businessmen. It 
was a warning against shady business 
deals. No Christian conscience is at 
liberty to accept this saying whenever 
it includes a disregard for moral codes. 
Business, like every other human activ- 
ity, must be subject to the divine, nat- 
ural and positive law. 

This point was made by the Pontiff 
in a talk to the Italian Federation of 
Middlemen and Business Agents, whose 
members, said the Pope, have a right 
to the respect and gratitude of honest 
people for their services. In a beautiful 
comparison, the Holy Father spoke of 
Christ as ‘‘a perfect Middleman _ be- 
tween God and men,” who, by means 
of His charity, brought peace to those 
who accepted His teachings. In a simi- 
lar manner, the ordinary businessman 
ean regard his calling as a way of help- 
ing in the salvation and sanctification 
of others. Thus the business world, so 


“business is business,” 


complex and so open to serious tempta- 
tions, will be a world belonging to 
Christ, a truly Christian world. 
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to comply with a general desire tha 
none of God’s great friends should be 
neglected. 

The Chureh is a family, but Chris- 
tians in different places had their spe- 
cial preferences. Rome venerated its 
Apostles, and all Christendom joined in 
that. But Milan had martyrs, too. 
Then there were the French with St. 
Denis, Martha, Mary, and Lazarus; the 
apostles of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land; Wales also; and the men who had 
brought the faith to Germany and 
northern Europe. In Greece and Asia 
Minor was no end to the number of 
saints. No one could name them all, 
but one feast could inelude them all. 


MARTYRS, SAINTS, AND 
THE BEATITUDES 


In view of the blessings pronounced 
by Our Lord in the gospel of the Beati- 
tudes, the high regard Christians had 
for their brethren in heaven is perfectly 
understandable. These were God’s 
tested and proven friends: 
of the unwise they seemed to die, but 
they are in peace” (Offertory).  Tri- 
umphing over death was their first mark 
of holiness. Just as Christ died to give 
witness to his Father, His Apostles were 
allowed the privilege of martyrs as true 


“in the sight 


witnesses unto death. 

The early persecutions brought the 
blessing of martyrdom to a vast army 
of men and women. Their names were 
recorded in lists, or diptyehs, and as far 
as possible the anniversaries of their 
entry into heaven was kept. On mar- 
tyrs’ days, bishops led their people to 
the tombs and offered Mass over the 
tombs of God’s heroes; this is the origin 
of burying small relics of martyrs in 
the altar stone. And during the Mass 
bishops mentioned the names of their 
special martyrs. 

The saints mentioned in the Canon 
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of the Mass are the Apostles, Popes, St. 
Cyprian (who actually had a dispute 
with Pope St. Stephen), Lawrence the 
Deacon, and two doctors, Cosmas and 
After the Con- 
secration, a second list mentions famous 


Damian—all martyrs. 


women on the martyr list at Rome: 
Lucy, Agnes, Cecilia, and St. Anastasia, 
remembered in the Mass of 
Christmas day, even when this is sung 


second 


solemnly—a special distinction. 

Saints who are not martyrs do not 
appear in the Ordinary of the Mass. 
The Queen of Martyrs, our Lady, is 
naturally mentioned, and Apostle John 
also; he would rank with the Twelve in 
any case, even though he had not been 
twice subjected to persecution that 
should have brought death; and great 
St. John the Baptist. 

Martyrs are those whom St. John 
saw “clothed in white robes, and with 
palms in their (Epistle). 
“These are they who have come out of 


hands” 


great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb” (Apoc. 7, 14). But there 
is a multitude of other saints in heaven. 


ALL THE MEN AND WOMEN 
SAINTS OF GOD 


St. Joseph, foster-father of Jesus, 
leads today’s procession of men and 
None is left out. 


earth: 


women saints of God. 
The friends 
Lazarus, whom he raised from the dead 


Jesus had = on 


and whose home he visited; Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea who buried 
him; Simon of Cyrene who helped with 
the cross; the faithful women, Martha 
and Mary; and Dismas, the repentant 
thief. 

The publie cult of even these New 
Testament saints became popular only 
when persecution had largely ceased. 
Then the Chureh was able peacefully 


to appreciate her blessings. She found 
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MYSTERY OF GOD’S JUSTICE AND MERCY 


them in the heroism not only of martyrs 
at death, but of those who excelled in 
the virtues of the gospel just read. 
God’s single-minded enthusiasts, the 
spirit, including popes and 
bishops, earn the title of blessed with 
Merci- 


poor in 


those who suffered persecution. 


ful kings and judges trembled at their 


responsibility before God, and the 
humble earned blessing. Men and 


women who mourned in life rejoice and 
exult now in heaven. Our family there 
is glorious with endless praise and 
thanksgiving to God. 


Mystery of God’s Justice and Mercy 


Feast of All Souls 


“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God” \ Hebrews 10, 13). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Condition of the holy souls. 
(2) Detention and suffering. 
(3) The Church's aid to the holy souls- 


your part. 


The Chureh’s petition at Mass and 
public worship today is direct and 
simple: ‘Eternal rest give to them, O 
Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon 
them.” It is a prayer that God’s indul- 
gent merey will somehow permit the 
rigorous demands of divine justice to 
be dispensed with. It is a prayer offered 
in hope that God will accept satisfac- 
tion from others on behalf of the souls 
in purgatory. It is a bold prayer ask- 
ing for their liberation from prison, and 
that they be admitted to the rest and 
light of eternal day in heaven. 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
HOLY SOULS 


Of purgatory and the condition of the 
holy souls, Sacred Scripture and Christ’s 
teaching in the gospels tell little, and 
So that we 
depend almost entirely on tradition and 
the Chureh’s teaching authority for 
this belief. But it is Christ’s teaching 
that reaches us through the Church, 
guided by the Holy Spirit; our faith on 
the point is quite sure. 


nothing that is quite clear. 


Purgatory exists, and souls detained 
there are helped by the prayers of the 
faithful, but especially by the pleas- 
ing sacrifice of the altar (Council of 
Trent, Session X XV, in princ., Decree 
on Purgatory). 


What the Pope and the bishops de- 
clared in the Council of Trent summa- 
rized teaching given in the council held 
at Florence about a hundred years 
varlier. This was given most solemnly 
as a dogmatic and infallible definition 
of the Church’s teaching: 


If those who are truly penitent de- 
part from this life in the charity of 
God before they have made satisfac- 
tion by worthy fruits of repentance 
; their souls are cleansed by 
purgatorial sufferings after death. 


Seriptural indications about purga- 
tory are the religious offerings made by 
Judas Machabeus for sacrifice in the 
temple on behalf of his dead soldiers. 
The sacred writer comments: “A holy 
and wholesome thought it is to pray 
for the dead, for their guilt’s undoing” 
(2 Machabees 12, 46, Knox translation). 
Jesus speaks of a sin that will not be 
forgiven “either in this world or in the 
world to come” (Matthew 12,32). This 
implies that there are sins which are 
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forgiven after this life is over. 
DETENTION AND SUFFERING 


Purgatory is a place of detention for 
those who “depart from this life in the 
charity of God,” that is to say, in a 
state of grace, but without full atone- 
ment made for sins forgiven. Detention 
is the penalty for defaulting over satis- 
faction. Lack of humility or of true 
appreciative sorrow for sin may have 
caused this failure, and it constitutes a 
defilement, temporarily excluding even 
very holy souls from heaven. 

When God’s justice demands delay, 
sentence is humbly accepted without 
demur. But the disembodied soul 
yearns for God as not even the saints 
did on earth. The sense of loss occa- 
sioned by detention combines with in- 
creasing desire of union with God; 
therein lies the principal suffering of 
purgatory. 

An important aspect in the soul’s 
purgation is loneliness; without a body 
the state of the soul is unnatural. It 
exists in a twilight of reality, sustained 
by the Creator, but out of close contact 
with Him. The soul in purgatory is 
held incommunicado and thus tastes 
the folly of sinful self-sufficiency. It’s 
a hard, late lesson for the soul to learn, 
bitter despite the certainty of heaven. 

Cardinal Newman, in The Dream of 
Gerontius, poignantly expresses the en- 
couragement given by an angel guard- 
ian to the soul left alone in purgatory: 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother 


dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of 
sorrow ; 

Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial 
here, 


And I will come and wake thee on 
the morrow. 


THE CHURCH’S AID TO 
THE HOLY SOULS 


Until God summons the soul there 
would seem to be no other contacts. 
Help from outside cannot come directly 
to the soul in the hands of the living 
God. Relief and deliverance depend on 
the divine will alone. 

Here is a holy soul, alive with grace, 
confirmed forever as God’s friend. 
Sacraments cannot reach him; even the 
sacrifice of Christ in the Mass will only 
shorten his time of detention by divine 
permission. The benefits that infallibly 
assist the just on earth are no longer 
his. All is in suffrage, by way of 
prayer. But the fervor and charity of 
the earthbound faithful certainly help. 


The suffrages of the living, namely, 
the sacrifice of the Mass, prayers, 
alms-deeds and other works of piety 
are profitable to departed souls 

for the relief of their sufferings 

(Council of Florence). 

Indulgences also can usefully be offered 
with the Church’s suffrage on behalf of 
named holy souls. And by the merey 
of God and His justice they will not 
waste, but will assist the dead. 

No need for us to waste opportunities 
in God’s service with idle speculation 
and guesses about the requirements of 
God’s justice and the measure of His 
You ean best help the holy 
souls by determining with grace to live 
in such a way as to come directly to 


merey. 


God at His call; where they are, I may 
Eternal 
rest give to them, © Lord, and let 
perpetual light shine upon them. Amen. 


be. I may need this prayer. 
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TILE APPROACTIABILITY OF CHRIST 


The Approachability of Christ 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


“Tf I but touch his cloak, I shall be saved” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God’s closeness to men. 
(2) Jesus mocked as busybody. 


(3) Jesus is close to us. 


Very important persons have to be 
protected from too many callers. It 
would be quite impossible to present in- 
dividually everyone who wished to meet 
a president, a king, or a pope. There 
wouldn’t be sufficient time,.and official 
business would suffer. But this neces- 
sary restriction is in complete contrast 
with the easy accessibility of Jesus. 


GOD’S CLOSENESS TO MEN 


In today’s gospel are amazing in- 
stances of God’s closeness to men. 
Jesus, we read, was seated, addressing 
the people. No doubt, by comparison 
with a Rosary Crusade rally, the crowd 
was small, but every man of them hung 
on Jesus’ words. Even you and I would 
have listened to him with rapt attention 
as he speaks with power and authority. 
He is majestic yet simple, noble but 
friendly. Jesus has no need of the 
trappings of greatness to preserve dig- 
nity. None dares interrupt when God 
speaks. 

No one dares interrupt, except a man 
with personal tragedy. Jesus stops His 
discourse to be told the news that 
Jairus’ daughter is dead! “But come,” 
the grief-stricken father invites, “lay 
thy hand upon her, and she will return 
to life.” With baffling matter-of-fact- 
ness, Jesus rises, girds up His cloak 
about Him, adjusts His hood, and al- 
lows Himself be led to the bereaved 
household, a Roman ruler’s home. 


Their route passes along narrow 
streets, where His followers try to pre- 
vent the Master from being thronged 
and jostled. Then a woman touches 
Jesus—not an anonymous, impersonal 
touch, unavoidable in a pushing crowd, 
but a deliberate touch on the tassel of 
His cloak. “Who touched me?”, Jesus 
asks. The procession straggles to a 
halt, and around Jesus the crowd gives 
way a little. The unappreciated dig- 
nity of divine majesty exerts itself: 
for God is God whether in the terror of 
Sinai or in the cramped street space of 
a Jewish town. “Someone,” Jesus says, 
“touched me, for I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me” (Luke 8, 45, 
46). 

For a few moments a_ trembling 
woman weighs the cost of her daring. 
Thrilled with her cure, she would yet 
prefer to avoid publicity, but now there 
is no escape: He knows. Then Jesus 
anticipates her. Turning a little to see 
her, He speaks in kindliest tones: “Take 
courage, daughter; thy faith hath saved 
thee” (Gospel). So she had told her- 
self, but no one takes God by surprise: 
that is the lesson of this secret cure. 


JESUS MOCKED AS A BUSYBODY 


From this point St. Matthew’s gospel 
(which is often rather wordy) hurries 
the narrative. In the east they bury 
on the day of death, so when Jesus ar- 
rived at the ruler’s house, He found 
another crowd impatient to start the 
funeral. Many of them were pro- 
fessional mourners or idle sightseers; 
some may have been Jews, attracted by 
the novelty of a pagan ceremony. They 
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seem to have regarded Jesus as an in- 
With divine dig- 
nity Jesus commands: 


truder, a busybody. 
“Begone, the 
girl is asleep, not dead.” Then the 
Devil takes a part; in the sibilant 
hisses of the ignorant mob, he mocks 
Jesus: the crowd laughed him to scorn, 
but they made way for Jesus to enter 
the house. He took the girl by the 
hand, and she arose. Power had again 
gone forth from Him, not stealthily this 
time, but with full publicity. 
consoled Jairus with his daughter re- 
stored, confounded the Devil and his 
jackals, and showed the glory of God 
as this report spread throughout all that 
district. 

The additional wonder, attached to 
Jesus’ name after this great manifesta- 
tion of divine power, is so obvious as 
almost to pass us by. 
acles; 


So Jesus 


We accept mir- 
we believe that God can, and 
does, intervene in this world, and work 
miracles; we believe that Jesus espe- 
cially use miracles to prove His mis- 
sion from God. Really we don’t seem 
much better for our belief. So perhaps 
by making a personal issue of God’s 
closeness to us, We may improve. 


JESUS IS CLOSE TO US 


God is close to us through Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament. We accept that 
on Truth’s own word, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas says. And it is to our credit 
that we believe Jesus is present, though 
we see Him not. Undoubtedly power 
goes forth to those who pray before the 
Jesus is the 


tabernacle. For same 


friendly, approachable, understanding 
person whom the woman in. the gospel 
was bold enough to touch. The stand- 
offishness is from our side. 

By contrast, for example, with the 
bereaved father, we lack humility in 
approaching Christ. Jairus, a non-be- 
liever, appreciated Christ’s power: he 
hoped in God. Whereas we both be- 
lieve and hope, we often aet as though 
our relationship with Christ was an 
embarrassment. Certainly it isn’t right 
to be always expecting miracles when 
God keeps miracles 
for their surprise value on special occa- 
sions. But we sometimes confuse not 


things go wrong: 


looking for miracles with the mistake 
of being aloof, of almost avoiding the 
orbit of divine power. This power is 
available to believers through the sacra- 
ments, but pre-eminently in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the altar where God works 
in a hidden way. 

When a man kneels before the taber- 
nacle, Christ often begins a process of 
repentance, or of perseverance, or of 
encouragement which later on is com- 
pleted through proper use of the sacra- 
Problems of vocation, of diffi- 
culties before marriage, of maintaining 
the family—such things may be ad- 
justed through a prayerful visit of 
Jesus. Compare it with touching the 
tassel of His cloak; your prayer is 
better, and is covered by the promise in 
today’s Mass: “I say to you, all things 
whatever you ask in prayer, believe that 


ments. 


.you shall receive, and they shall come 


to you” (Communion). 


Mother Church of the World 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Today salvation has come to this house” (Gospel). 
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MOTHER CHURCH OF THE WORLD 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Story of the Lateran Basilica. 
(2) An important association with Baptism. 
(3) The purpose of this feast is to underline 
the unity of the Church. 


Green is the color which symbolizes 
hope. That is one explanation for green 
Mass vestments during the long succes- 
sion of Sundays after Pentecost: hope 
in God makes life worthwhile. But to- 
day, with its white or gold, is a joyful 
feast on its own, as we recall the dedica- 
tion of the archbasilica of the Most 
Holy Saviour. 

Some find it difficult to be enthusiastic 
about a church building; but this church 
is a special one—the Bishop of Rome’s 
‘cathedral. As the Pope’s church, it is 
a clear symbol of Catholic unity. And 
you may read this proud title inscribed 
on its walls: “Mother and Head of all 
the churches of the city and the world.” 





THE STORY OF THE 
LATERAN BASILICA 


The mother church stands on one of 
the hills of Rome called the Lateran. 
Early in the history of Christianity a 
large house here served for worship, and 
when the Emperor Constantine allowed 
peace to the Church, the Pope took up 
residence. That began the tradition of 
the papal echureh with elaborate cere- 
monial for ordinations and great feasts. 
In course of time, a Benedictine mon- 
astery was established nearby. — Its 
monks looked after services in the papal 
church, and their patrons, St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, 
beeame so popular that the church’s 
original title was almost forgotten. You 
probably know this church of the Most 
Holy Saviour as St. John Lateran. But 
it’s not the name that matters; it is the 
dedication. For on that day, as Jesus 
said, “salvation has come to this house.” 

Dedication means that a person or 


thing is given over completely to a 
cause. In this case, a building was 
given over completc!y to God’s cause. 
Its premises could no longer be used for 
worldly purposes or commerce; you re- 
call Christ’s rebuke to those who bought 
and sold within the Temple precincts at 
Jerusalem: ‘“ ‘My house shall be called 
a house of prayer’” (Matthew 21, 
13 13, quoting Isaias 56,7). This house 
of prayer Pope St. Sylvester I dedicated, 
using holy chrism in its consecration. 

St. Sylvester reserved the church’s 
high altar to the Pope’s use. This papal 
altar was an exception to the rule that 
altars be of stone, containing relics of 
martyrs. Instead it consisted of a 
table used by St. Peter for the Mass, a 
grand relic in wood without martyrs’ 
relics. Although Peter’s original table 
is now encased in stone, this remains 
the only altar in the world without its 
martyrs: association with the first Pope 
dignifies it sufficiently to make it suit- 
able for the sacrifice. 


AN IMPORTANT ASSOCIATION 
WITH BAPTISM 


Besides this link with St. Peter and 
the Eucharist, the Lateran basilica is 
the principal chureh for the celebration 
of the Easter Vigil. The reason is his- 
torical. In your missal you can see for 
this vigil “Station at St. John Lateran.” 
The Pope, his assistants, and the laity 
used to walk processionally to different 
churches in Rome. On the vigil of 
Easter, their station, er stopping place, 
was “at the Lateran,” where our Pope 
Sylvester had inaugurated a splendid 
baptistery in a separate building ad- 
joining the basilica. 

Emperor Constantine probably sup- 
plied materials for the edifice, but un- 
fortunately was never baptized here. 
When near death he was baptized, but 
at the hands of an Arian bishop, Still, 
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Constantine helped the peaceful spread 
of the Church and the erection of the 
first Lateran basilica. 

Some parts of this most ancient 
church survived Vandal barbaric de- 
struction, a mighty earthquake in 896, 
and the restorations of the thirteenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 
Possibly the earlier building was archi- 
tecturally more satisfying, but today’s 
Lateran basilica is what it always was: 
“the dwelling of God with men” 
(Apocalypse 21, 3, Lesson at Mass), 
where God dwells with them as their 
God. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE FEAST 


By making the dedication of the 
papal church a feast throughout the 
world, the Church intends to stress 
Catholic unity without detracting from 
the glories of lesser churches. Other 
churches also have feasts, and each 
diocese celebrates the anniversary of its 
‘athedral’s dedication. Every church 
consecrated with chrism and marked on 
its stone-work with twelve crosses has 
its anniversary. But today, all churches 
everywhere, even bare rooms in poor 
towns, or huts in tropical missionary 
lands, align themselves in prayer with 


the Churech’s church: “Grant that who- 
soever enters this temple to ask good 
things from thes may rejoice in the 
obtaining of all his petitions” (Collect). 

While we have one great High Priest, 
Jesus Christ, one Sacrifice in the holy 
Mass, one Faith, one Baptism, still it 
is for our convenience that in thousands 
of places we have God’s temple, with 
thousands of human priests through 
whom Christ acts. The underlying 
unity of the Catholic Church compares 
with Christ’s seamless robe: it is a 
mark of true Christianity. 

For more than a_ thousand 
successive popes ruled the true Church 
from their home near the Lateran 
basilica. Now, basilica means “house 
of a king,” and you will recall that 
Pilate styled Jesus “King of the Jews” 
in mockery. Today the Lateran ba- 
silica is home of the King of Kings, and 
occasions a feast of praise. But the 
feast’s special significance is that the 
Vicar of Christ the King maintains this 
church as his cathedral. The Pope lives 
now on the Vatican hill, near St. Peter’s 
church,, but he keeps the tradition of 
St. Sylvester: “This is that holy place 
in which the priest prays for the offences 
(Breviary). 


vears 


and sins of the people” 


Kingdom of Heaven: God’s Secret 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Without parables he did not speak to them” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Why Jesus used parables. 
(2) The kingdom of heaven is a mystery. 
(3) Application of today’s parables. 


“Listen, my people, to this testament 
of mine, do not turn a deaf ear to the 
words I utter; I speak to you with 
mysteries for my theme” (Psalm 77). 


68 


These words paraphrase and complete 
the evangelist’s explanation: “I will 
open my mouth in parables” (Gospel). 
Never make the mistake of thinking 
the Gospel is a simple message. The 
Gospel is meant indeed for simple 
people: our Lord sent word to His great 


preacher-cousin, John the Baptist, say- 
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KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: GOD’S SECRET 


ing “the poor have the gospel preached 
to them” (Luke 7, 22). But, though 
the Gospel is for ordinary people and 
for unintelligent, sometimes stupid and 
awkward people, it will pass over us 
completely if we blithely assume we 
understand it all. For the Gospel deals 
with God and God’s secret way of lov- 
ing men. 


WHY JESUS USED PARABLES 


Our Lord revealed some of God’s 
secrets by drawing back partially the 
thick curtain that hides truth. His 
method was the same almost every time; 
he used a story, an illustration, or a 
parable. No matter who made up the 
audience—the Apostles alone or in 
company with other disciples (simple 
country men and women, Galilean 
separatists or strict Jews of Jerusalem) 
—he always had a telling example of 
some kind. And, unless you are writing 
a very precise thesis, you can call them 
all parables. 

One thing about parables is that they 
make you think. Teachers aim at mak- 
ing people think; you think first, and 
afterwards you understand. This is the 
day of audio-visual teaching, and 
teachers use films and colored slides, 
charts, and a variety of ingenious de- 
vices, because these rouse imagination 
and help thought. The Church uses 
solemn ceremonial, crucifixes, statues, 
and sacramentals to focus our minds 
upon Christ and His teaching. But the 
Divine Teacher Himself employed the 
basic educational method, at once hard- 
est yet most effective: straightforward 
speech to suit men of all ages every- 
where. 

Our Lord’s success shows in the faith 
of each one of us. You cannot decry 
Jesus’ success by saying “I’m not much 
of a Catholic.” You are a Catholic, 
and you belong to his Chureh. You 


have heard His word and, as the Apostle 
says, “All things are yours, whether 
Paul or Cephas, or the world, life, or 
death; or things present, or things to 
come. All are yours, and you are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 
4, 22, 23). 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
IS A MYSTERY 


God’s gift has come to us through the 
revelation of Christ. Kingdom of 
heaven sums it up. This Hebrew 
phrase, with almost extravagant rever- 
ence, avoids naming God; it conveys 
comprehensively everything connected 
with God in His dealings with men. 
But the kingdom of heaven must still 
remain God’s secret, for now we can 
know only in part (1 Cor. 13, 12), al- 
though our appreciation of the mystery 
will grow with practice of the faith. 
We grow toward God as members of 
the Church. 

The Church is the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. How we think we know it, 
but actually how little we can know 
about it! The Church is part of God’s 
secret: “my Church,” Jesus called it. 
Through the Pope, and the bishops 
with him, Christ teaches and redeems 
mankind in the ministry of priesthood. 
Priests are ordained as “other Christs” 
to administer the sacraments; religious 
and teachers co-operate in handing on 
the word of God; and Christian parents, 
co-operators with God in procreation, 
send their children to be re-born in 
Baptism, and afterwards bring them up 
through the different sacramental stages 
to twin citizenship in the world and in 
the Church. 

So this secret of God is a living thing 
by our communication with Christ 
through grace. We discern its main 
outlines, the operation of God’s plan: 
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the Gospel “is veiled only to those who 
are perishing,”’ to those blinded with 
unbelief who shall not see “the gospel 
of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God” (2 Cor. 4, 3, 4). 


TODAY’S PARABLES HAVE 
MANY MEANINGS 


The Gospel of Christ’s glory, which 
reveals the glory of God, is particularly 
insisted upon in_ today’s parables. 
These contain plenty to pray and think 
about. “Small as a grain of mustard- 
seed”” was used proverbially among the 
Jews for anything extremely minute; 
Jesus, a mere Galilean, was treated with 
inhuman contempt and crucified. After 
burial (and the mustard-seed is buried 
in earth), He rose again; from His 
triumph at the resurrection came the 
growth of the Church. The tiny seed 
is the beginning of appreciative thought 
about Christ in His Church. 


Again, with reference to the Church, 
thoroughness in God’s service is one 
from the leaven. 
This homely comparison has always 
Since Jesus did not at- 
tach any special interpretation, there 
is a fairly wide choice for you to please 
yourself. St. John Chrysostom spoke 
of the leaven as holiness to which Christ 
gave such power in the Twelve that 


lesson parable of 


been popular. 


they leavened the whoie world. An- 
other Maximus oi 
Turin, Italy, saw Christ himself as the 
leaven; with Him we must be knit in 
close union, and live with His life. 


famous _ bishop, 


Think over some of the implications 
of these mystery parables for yourself 
now, during the prayers at Mass. For 
the words set down by the Chureh will 
guide your thought and lead to better 
understanding of the secret of God’s 


kingdom, heaven. 


False Christs and Schizo-Christians 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“For false christs and false prophets will arise” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) False christs are idols. 
(2) False prophets advocate compromise. 
(3) With what does the true Christian con- 
cern himself? 


“What is truth?’’, Pilate asked Christ. 
Without being skeptics, we can ask onr- 
selves the same question, for in every- 
day life truth is often nothing better 
than low-grade ignorance. You find 
truth debased with plausibility. Men 
deliberately confuse fact with comment 
in a flurry of politics, advertisement, 
and propaganda. But you will never 
take refuge in cynicism if you keep 
Jesus’ prophecy in mind: “Behold, I 
have told it to you beforehand.” 
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Christ was alluding to the world as 
it will be at the time of His second com- 
ing, when He comes in_ judgment. 
“When the Son of Man comes,” He 
asked, “will he find, do you think, faith 
on earth?” (Luke 18, 8). Life today is 
full of frightening infidelities, and the 
nuclear era could stage its own version 
of Armageddon. All the more reason 
for hope in God. 


FALSE CHRISTS ARE IDOLS 


warned beforehand. 
The world will end when and in the 
God decides. Human folly 
and wickedness cannot rush the divine 
plan: all in God’s good time. “Of that 
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FALSE CHRISTS AND SCHIZO-CHRISTIANS 


day and hour no one knows, . . . but 
the Father only” (Matthew 24, 36). 
But it is always time to recognize one’s 
enemies, the false christs and false 
prophets. 

Satan—the father of lies, as Jesus 
calls him—has ceaselessly maintained 
a running attack on the Church, using 
falsehood and deceit. He can also 
masquerade as an angel of light to lead 
unwary men astray with the near-truth. 
Near-truths are those ideals which un- 
doubtedly benefit mankind—things like 
science and education, human progress, 
civilization—but which, when divorced 
from truth, become idols quite as fool- 
ish as Aaron’s golden ealf. 

Few Catholics forget God completely 
and become real idolaters, but a worldly 
man separates life into distinct com- 
partments: one for family, another for 
work, a third for recreation, and the 
last for religion. Such an arrangement 
will not do. It makes man a religious 
schizoid; his personality is split. “My 


’ Lord and my God,” he may say, ador- 


ing the Sacred Host during Mass; but 
if at other times he treats success, 
security, comfort, and his own prefer- 
ence as gods, then he is deceiving him- 
self with false christs. We are aware 
of this danger against which Christ 
warns us. 


FALSE PROPHETS 
ADVOCATE COMPROMISE 


There is a fashion in false prophets 
to suit the age. False prophets fawn 
on popularity. They seek followers be- 
cause they are either mad, bad, or sad. 
Your mad prophets advocate crazy be- 
liefs and topsy-turvy morals without 
any pattern or explanation; of all the 
varieties of false prophets they are the 
least dangerous. 

Bad prophets are the deliberate serv- 
ants of Satan. Sueh were the areh- 


heretics who led men from the truth of 
the Christian Chureh into the vagaries 
and confusion of false belief and false 
worship. The truth they teach they 
stole from Christ. They are the men 
who twist truth to suit their own pur- 
poses. They are the factious men, the 
heretics whom the Apostle told Bishop 
Titus to avoid, for they are perverted 
with sin, and self-condemned (Titus 
3, 10). 

Sad prophets are the worldly men 
who have made a thorough-going com- 
promise with false christs. In excuse 
they would plead that they are un- 
happy victims of circumstances. “What 
else can I do?”, they ask; “I have to 
live, and this is a hard, unjust world.” 
Sad prophets regret having to jettison 
truth and try to compensate for their 
loss by working conscientiously, public 
spiritedness, and superficial kindness. 
But having lost the true faith and the 
moral standards that flow from Christ, 
they are “ungodly men who turn the 
grace of God into wantonness and dis- 
own our only Master and Lord, Jesus 
Christ” (Jude 4). 

From these half-hearted prophets 
comes the greatest danger and the 
temptation of compromise. “Behold,” 
Jesus said, “I have told it to you be- 
forehand.” 


HOW THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 
STANDS WITH CHRIST 


Thank God, I am a Catholic. The 
true Faith gives a man security, with a 
place in God’s kingdom, the Church. 
A Christian is never an isolated in- 
dividual, with his own nature playing 
him false, and under assault from ex- 
ternal forces and deceptions. He may 
feel that way sometimes; so did St. 
Paul. But as the Apostle recaptured 
enthusiasm for Christ in shame at his 
former falseness, the Christian must 
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surrender to the divine mercy and be 
raised up. 

“From the depths I have cried to 
thee, O Lord.” At the Offertory we 
think of the dejection which oppressed 
the psalmist, David, and then of the 
ground of hope: “With the Lord there 
is merey, and with him plentiful re- 
demption.”’ “I think thoughts of peace, 
and not of affliction,’ the Lord says 
(Introit) ; “you shall call upon me and 
I will hear you.” 

Now in the Mass Christ intervenes 
on our behalf, because we belong to 
His family. He will save us from the 


” 


false humility of despair at our weak- 
ness, and from the opposite error of 
presuming excessively on God’s mercy. 
Christ will free us from the compromise 
of worldly men, and make us Christians 
in fact as well as name. 

Real Christians, such as we can be, 
are always prepared for the second 
coming of Christ. They live in the 
world as Jesus lived in the world, and 
when the world is judged, they will 
Christ’s 


May God grant it so with 


stand with the Apostles at 
right hand. 
us. 


How to Expect Salvation 


First Sunday in Advent 


“Redemption is at hand” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Attitude to Second Coming 
(2) Apostolic commentary the best guide. 
(3) If you would be ready for His com- 
ing . 


Practical and straightforward is how 
people want their religion. Christianity 
is real when it works in everyday life. 
And the Church possesses an abundance 
to meet all needs in her treasure of 
teaching tradition and Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Popular exposition of the Gospel 
helps to satisfy man’s craving for God 
and happiness in this world; but if a 
man will have the wit to search deeply 
into the Faith, he will find more. He 
will discover Christ. 

ATTITUDE TO THE SECOND COMING 

Kasily the most striking feature in 
today’s gospel is the happy expectancy 
with which Christ encourages Chris- 
tians to prepare for His second coming: 
“Look up, and lift your heads, because 
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your redemption is at hand” (Gospel). 
Unfortunately this is not the common 
attitude to salvation nowadays. The 
New Jerusalem will come about, but 
most Christians rather hope to avoid 
the fearful tribulations prophesied by 
Christ in connection with the Last Day. 
For them, death offers big enough 
prospect of ordeal. 

Christians in earlier days—nineteen 
hundred years ago—reacted differently. 
Actually they looked forward to Christ’s 
second coming as a vindication of their 
belief. They chafed at the delay, in- 
clined to falter in faith, and became 
demoralized ; good works were neglected 
through indifference. Fortunately St. 
Paul was alive. He thundered out en- 
couragement. Where he could not make 
personal visits, Paul reached through 
letters: to Salonika he wrote, “If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat”’ 
(2 Thess. 3, 10). Christians were not 


to idle, waiting for the future to over- 
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HOW TO EXPECT SALVATION 
take them with redemption. Then, for 
Rome, he had a message on the impor- 
tance of using time, “for it is now the 
hour to rise from sleep. Now our 
salvation is nearer than when we came 
to believe. The night is far advanced; 
the day is at hand” (Epistle). 


APOSTOLIC COMMENTARY 
THE BEST GUIDE 


St. Peter also emphasized how Chris- 
tians would get full benefit of redemp- 
tion at the dawn of a new day (2 Peter 
1,19). Waiting for Christ was a brief 
dark interval, he said, but there was a 
lamp to work by: God’s word gave 
light. Now God’s word is the Gospel. 

The Gospel is not a few sayings of 
our Lord, with some account of His ac- 
tivity on earth. The Gospel is the en- 
tire revelation of truth made by God 
through His prophets, by His Son Jesus 
Christ, and by the Advocate teaching 
the Apostles. Peter and all the Apostles 
preached this Gospel. Their knowledge 
of God and of Jesus was not limited to 
what can be read in the four evangelists. 
In their sermons and instructions they 
drew on what they had themselves 
learned from Christ. What they wrote 
supplies the most reliable commentary 
possible on the words of Jesus that 
come in gospel accounts. Saints Peter 
and Paul preached much and wrote 
something of how Christians are to 
spend the dark days between Christ’s 
Ascension and his second coming. 

“Make the most of your time,” St. 
Paul said (Eph. 5, 16). The present 
time—now—is all we can work on; we 
must use it. Precious time—moments, 
minutes, hours, days, years—we can 
waste it all like a spendthrift or invest 
it for eternity in God’s service. There 
is nothing mercenary about serving 
God in this way, for it is the only way 
we can serve Him. Just as little chil- 





dren who have nothing to give their 
parents but what they have received 
from them, so are we with God. “In 
thee, O my God, I put my trust” 
(Introit). 


WAITING FOR GOD’S COMING 


Our trust in God rests upon His 
goodness and knowledge. Whereas even 
the best of parents are sometimes mis- 
taken when they try to judge how to 
help their child to meet the future, with 
God things are otherwise. For He 
knows and sees all things: He is Truth, 
and in Him we believe. With God, 
what will happen is no more mysterious 
than what has happene.; and this we 
believe also. As Christians, moreover, 
we have a claim on God that transcends 
all other considerations: He is our 
Father. 

God is our Father because we have 
been joined with Christ, His Son. That 
makes Jesus’ words about the end of 
the world less terrifying and more hope- 
ful. The peoples and nations _be- 
wildered and fainting at the signs of 
His second coming are those who have 
not accepted Him. They will see and 
fear the Son of Man coming with great 
power and majesty; but to you, His fol- 
lowers, Jesus says, “look up, and lift 
up your heads, because your redemption 
is at hand” (Gospel). So will come the 
Last Day. After that is the Eternal 
Day with “eternal rest not only of the 
spirit, but of the body” (S. Augustine, 
De Civitate Dei, XXII, xxx). 

To be severely practical, however, we 
mustn’t rest yet. Time has still to be 
used, and there may be less of it than 
we think. The festival of the redemp- 
tion is not far off—just over three weeks 
—and our practical preparation for 
Christmas can begin now (postcommun- 
ion). Keep the tinsel and evergreen 
effects in proper perspective, and con- 
centrate on charity. 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 


Sharkey & Ward, 334 Park Ave. 


Corcoran Church Goods Co., 32—12th St. 


The Home and 


the School Co-operate 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


| DRISCOLL, superin- 


tendent the archdiocese 
of Dubuque, addresses himself very 
early in his Guide! to the important 
subject of the religious training of the 
child. 
home and be earried forward by the 
first paragraph he 
importance of family 
Family prayer must be em- 


of schools in 


This training must begin in the 


school. In his 
the 


stresses 
prayer. 
phasized, for it is one of the surest 
ways to develop a consciousness in 
children of the abiding presence of Al- 
mighty God.” The religious training of 
the child in the primary school period, 
writes Dr. William A. Kelly,? should be 
centered on imparting to him “a knowl- 
edge of God as the Creator, as the Su- 
preme Lawgiver, as the Father of Man, 
and as the Forgiver of sins; a knowledge 
of the fact that every human being 
spiritual soul 
which is destined for eternity; a knowl- 
edge of the means of grace; habits of 
which 
faith 


possesses a immortal 


simple prayer by means of 
devotion is exhibited and 
strengthened.” 


EMBARRASSING ESTIMATE OF 
PRESCHOOL TRAINING 


Child psychologists agree that much 


‘Guide for Parents of Catholic Youth, by 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D. 
(Bureau of Education, Archdiocese of Du- 
buque; 1958). 

* Introductory Child Psychology, by Wil- 


liam A. Kelly, Ph.D., and Margaret Reuther 
Kelly, A.M. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee). 


knowledge of this kind can be taught 
to the child in the home during the 
preschool years, but sad experience of 
teachers reveals that the child at the 
age of six comes to school with very 








We must here report that Msgr. Camp- 
bell receives more than his share of mail 
in response to articles printed in HPR. 
We have always considered his articles 
solid and sound, but the extent of the 
approbation of his work in these pages 
would make it appear that the old wis- 
dom in education is today startling. We 
very much regret that what Msgr. Camp- 
bell has to say does not find its way 
directly into the hands of Catholic 
parents. 

Msgr. Campbell is Editor of The 
Catholic Educator, Vice-President Gen- 
eral of NCEA, and a pastor. 





little knowledge of religion or religious 
practice. One study shows that only 
fifty per cent of the six-year-olds can 
bless themselves on their first day in 
school. The teacher must take each 
individual child as he is, and attempt 
to supply the deficiencies of the home 
in his training. Msgr. Driscoll writes 
that the practice of saying grace aloud 
before and after meals should be almost 
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automatic in the home. Here again the 
teacher of the first grade finds that 
many children know nothing about this 
practice. Many exemplary mothers 
preside over the morning prayers of 
their children until they become a fixed 
habit. The morning prayers of the 
family can rarely be said in common, 
but Msgr. Driscoll recommends that the 
family say at least the evening prayers 
together, immediately after supper if 
necessary. He does not enjoin the 
rosary, but speaks of its daily recitation 
by the family as a commendable cus- 
tom. He quotes the words of Pope 
Pius IX: “If you desire peace in your 
hearts, in your homes, in your country, 
assemble every evening to recite the 
rosary.” 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ABOUND 


Another supremely important prac- 
tice which Christian parents are urged 
to inculeate in their children is that of 
frequent and even daily attendance at 
Holy Mass and the regular reception of 
Holy Communion. No other influence 
is so powerful in strengthening children 
to live good and holy lives. 

A crucifix and holy pictures on the 
walls of the home create a religious 
atmosphere. No room should be with- 
out at least one such image of Christ 
or His saints. Pictures of the Holy 
Family, of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and of His Blessed Mother stir high 
ideals in the hearts of children. The 
enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
should be made in every home. 

Pope St. Pius X granted to very 
young children the privilege of receiving 
the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist. The prescribed preparation 
for the reception of these sacraments 
forms habits and establishes attitudes 
that arm and strengthen the child 
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against the temptations of later years. 
The importance of forming good reli- 
gious habits early in the life of the 
child make it necessary to instruct him 
thoroughly regarding these sacraments, 
but it is not necessary to sound the 
depths of theology in the primary 
school period; there the training should 
be confined to simple faith and prac- 
tice. Pope Pius XI reminds us that, in 
addition to the sacraments, the sacred 
ritual, so wonderfully instructive, and 
the material fabrie of our churches, 
whose liturgy and art have an immense 
educational value, offer much to im- 
prove the educational environment of 
the child as well as the adult. 

The home and the school should co- 
operate in providing the child with 
sacred literature within his grasp. If 
he is taught Bible history, or Bible 
stories, particularly the life of Christ, 
if he becomes acquainted with the saints 
and, in a special way, the child saints, 
there is created for him an environment 
that makes for sterling Christian living. 

Catholic reading should be available, 
we read in the Guide. Every family is 
urged to subseribe to the local diocesan 


paper and to at least one Catholic 
magazine. It is little short of criminal 


when children are brought through the 
carelessness of their parents into con- 
tact with literature of a that 
threatens to destroy Christian virtue in 
the young. 


type 


RETURN TO OLD-FASHIONED 
HOME AND CHURCH LIFE 


The most common moral faults of 
the child are lying, disobedience, steal- 
ing, fighting, and using improper lan- 
guage. Teachers will devote special at- 
tention to the elimination of these moral 
lapses by instilling into the child the 
habits honesty, 
truthfulness, respect for the rights of 


good of obedience, 
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others, love for one’s fellow man, and 
love of purity in thought, word, and 
action. The Guide gives special con- 
sideration to stealing and lying. Chil- 
dren reflect in the surest manner the 
thought and example of their parents 
regarding the seventh and eighth com- 
mandments. 

The child at this age has developed 
a sense of sin. Teachers can stress the 
principle, “It is wrong to do what God 
forbids.” It is evident that God for- 
bids stealing and lying, for they are 
offenses against the commandments He 
has given to us. A most difficult case is 
that where the child realizes that his 
parents are themselves guilty of ra- 
tionalization in certain indirect viola- 
tions of these two commandments. 
For example, a person may think him- 
self very honest and yet misrepresent 
his merchandise and property; or he 
may misuse or destroy the property of 
another, even at times that most pre- 
cious of property, his good name. Par- 
ents must be quick to correct even the 
slightest violations of these command- 
ments, but to do so they must be strictly 
honest and truthful themselves. The 
example of parents in the matter of 
honesty and truthfulness is of the 
greatest importance. The command- 
ments of God bind all men, at all times, 
and in all places. No one, parent or 
child, ean disregard them without seri- 
ous consequences to himself or to 
society. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and _ noted 
writer, has said in commenting upon the 
factors contributing to the present wave 
of juvenile delinquency that “the basic 
underlying cause is the failure of par- 
ents to do their duty and surround their 
children with the protection of a home 
in which morality and religion are liv- 
ing realities. A return to old-fashioned 
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home and Chureh life is essential if we 
are to provide an effective remedy for 
the situation.”’ 


“MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE” 


Some years ago Nicholas Murray 
Butler told us that one of the evidences 
of an education is the refined and gentle 
manners that are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and of action. There 
is an old saying, we read in the Guide, 
that “manners make a difference.” In- 
deed they do. Courtesy, consideration, 
and thoughtfulness expressed by such 
simple words as “please,” “pardon,” 
and “thank you,” tell a great deal about 
the character and training of individ- 
uals. Parents can contribute the force 
of their own example in developing the 
forms and the qualities of Christian 
etiquette in their children. It is the 
funetion of the school to fix habits of 


courtesy in everyday school situations. 
Happy will be the child who learns the 
habits of keeping quiet at certain times, 
of taking turns, of not laughing at or 
making fun of the mistakes of other 
children, of being attentive when some- 
one is talking, of not taking more than 
one’s share of time and attention, of 
not projecting oneself into every situa- 
tion. The give and take of school life 
is a great help in the development of 
courtesy and consideration of the 
rights of others, for the offender is soon 
taught the valuable lesson that his 
offense makes him socially unacceptable 
to his peers. 

Msgr. Driscoll says rightly that cour- 
tesy is an outgrowth of charity, and 
should find its fullest expression in the 
home. The courtesy of the members 
of a family one toward another is the 
surest guarantee of pleasant living. 
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Often it happens that members of a 
family are courteous to strangers but 
somewhat boorish to one another. This 
is certainly an offense against Christian 
charity. He who carries on a fued 
with a member of his own household is 
wrecking the happiness of all who dwell 
therein. 

The home and the school are equally 
concerned about the conduct of children, 
for their conduct is an advertisement 
for the training and example they re- 
ceive in these two educational institu- 
“Their deportment on buses to 
movies, at 


tions. 
and from 
athletic events, or at any public gather- 
ing,” says the Guide, “will reflect the 
training and direction they get at home. 
Catholic parents must strive to instill 
common-sense rules of good manners 
and good behavior in their children. 
The example of Christ and His saints 
will serve as a reminder of the impor- 
tance of kindness, courtesy, and con- 
sideration for others.” 


school, at the 


WORK HABITS 


An old adage says all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy. In this 
our day it seems that Jack is demanding 
all play and no work. It is good for 
the child to be submitted to the disci- 
pline of home chores, but he should 
never be taxed beyond his strength. 
The taking over of certain home re- 
sponsibilities develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the growing boy or girl. 
In any co-operative project, the one 
who fails to do his part is ostracized by 
the others. No one is so unpopular as 
the person, child or adult, who never 
pitches in when there’s work to be done. 
A willingness to work, within the limits 
of one’s age, ability, and strength, is a 
mark of a well adjusted individual. 
“Work can be pleasant,” the Guide 
tells us, “and should be; and children 
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can like doing light tasks well if they 
learn to accept work as part of their 
responsibility. Parents, then, must see 
to it that their children accept the work 
habit early in life so that by the time 
they reach high school age it is second 
nature to them.” 

Msgr. Driscoll makes a strong plea 
for the full cooperation of parents and 
guardians with the teachers of their 
children in the great co-operative enter- 
prise of education. Parents can be of 
immeasurable help by insisting that 
their boys and girls conform with the 
regulations and the policies of the 
school. If they check regularly such 
matters as punctuality, regular attend- 
ance, conduct, and classwork, if in a 
word they make their children measure 
up to proper standards in these matters, 
the school will be better able to achieve 
results. Parents and guardians should 
see to it that students do work in keep- 
ing with their abilities, and should 
check from time to time with the school 
to ascertain that they are doing the 
work of which they are capable. “Ob- 
viously, teachers cannot expect to ob- 
tain good work or to maintain good 
order in the school,” declares the 
“ruide, “if there is laziness and disorder 
in the home. It is said that every seri- 
ous school problem is rooted in the 
home. If the child receives little or no 
training at home, he will naturally re- 
sent interference with his ‘freedom’ at 
school.” 


SURRENDER TO STUDENTS’ 
LASSITUDE 


Homework assignments are an ex- 
cellent mechanism for establishing good 
work habits and a sense of responsibility 
for youngsters in their schoolwork. A 
veteran teacher in high school professes 
his dismay at the present-day attitude 
toward homework for pupils. The 
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students are definitely unwilling to give 
much time to study at home, writes 
this teacher in The Liguorian, May 
1958, and many of the teachers have 
yielded to this attitude of the students, 
either because they feel that they can- 
not do anything about it or because 
they entertain the idea that it is not 
good to force this type of work on the 
pupils. He asked the editor for a solu- 
tion of this problem and ‘the editor 
turned it over to the Very Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 8.T.D., of 
the Catholic University of America. 

Dr. Connell first states that he be- 
lieves that the standards of education 
in the United States have been appall- 
ingly lowered, especially in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. The shock 
of finding better educational results in 
Europe than we are achieving in 
America should stir us to improve our 
educational system and provide our 
young folks with a better intellectual 
training than we have been giving in 
recent years. He goes on to say that 
“there is no reason to believe that our 
American youth are inferior to young 
folks of the same age in any foreign 
land in the ability to grasp (the physi- 
eal) sciences. But the proper training 
of the mind involves much more than 
proficiency in physical sciences. Such 
branches as history, literature, lan- 
guages, and above all a_ scientific 
course in religion should be regarded as 
essential to a complete education, and 
unless the coming generation receives 
adequate instruction in these branches, 
they will not be truly educated men 
and women.” 

Persevering diligence is requisite in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Students 
must be taught to work. Parents are 
largely to blame when they “allow their 
sons and daughters to waste precious 
hours in looking at TV, or going to 
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shows and dances, when they should 
be studying their lessons.” Dr. Con- 
nell does not disapprove of an occasional 
evening of recreation, but he deprecates 
the present practice of allowing boys 
and girls of high school age “to be out 
of the house almost every night of the 
week. ... In high school grades two 
or three hours of homework should be 
expected of the pupils every evening.” 
We assume that he means every even- 
ing preceding a school day. Pupils un- 
willing to do the work and pupils in- 
tellectually incapable of keeping up 
with the class should not be permitted 
to act as a drag on the normal and 
willing pupils. “If all the teachers of 
our land,” coneludes Dr. Connell, 
. took a firm stand in this matter, 
educational standards would improve 
considerably in a short time.” 


Monsignor Driscoll calls upon parents 
to establish proper study conditions in 
the home and to see to it that home- 
work is done faithfully and regularly. 
When parents obstruct the homework 
policy of the school they confuse the 
child and hinder him from developing 
“No matter 
how talented the individual, if he 
doesn’t apply himself at school, and 
if he neglects to complete his homework 
assignments, he is limiting his possibili- 
ties for leadership in later life; and he 
is really cheating himself.” 


into a responsible person. 
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THE HOME 


When pupils take up part-time jobs 
after school hours, it is doubtful whether 
they can give proper attention to their 
studies. By its very nature this matter 
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is in the hands of parents, and parents 
should weigh the advantages and the 
disadvantages. If the family needs the 
pupil’s financial help, parents may be 
forced to allow him to take a part-time 
job. But it seems evident that “many 
high school students are jeopardizing 
their scholastic attainment, as well as 
their physical and mental health, by 
their feverish pursuit of extra spending 
money.” 

Baby-sitting is a form of part-time 
work that appeals to many girls in high 
school. The Guide tells us it is a most 
exacting job, requiring intelligence and 
ingenuity, and the ability to think 
clearly and to act decisively. Many 
situations arise that demand a keen 
sense of responsibility. 

A certain degree of maturity is re- 
quired in the person who offers her 
services as a baby sitter. The Guide 
gives directions for parents of baby 
sitters and for parents of children being 
eared for. These two sets of directions 
are excellent and worthy of reproduc- 
tion here. 


For parents of baby sitters: 


Because baby sitters are in frequent 
demand, it is important that parents 
limit the number of sitting dates. 
First things come first, and the baby 
sitter should have adequate time for 
study, recreation, and rest. 


Apart from week ends, during the 
school year a baby sitter should not 
work more than one night a week. 


The baby sitter should know how 
and where to locate the parents of 
the children being cared for. 


Parents should know the hour their 
daughter is to be expected home, and 
they should be certain regarding her 
escort home. 


Parents should forbid their daugh- 
ter to have any boy friend call at the 
home where she is baby-sitting. 
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For parents of children being cared 
for: 
The principles of good employee 
relations should be the same in baby- 
sitting as in any other business. 


A fair wage should be paid. 


Respect and consideration for the 
baby sitter should always be main- 
tained. 

The agreement regarding the exact 
time-length of the baby-sitting should 
be observed. 


An occasional phone call home 


should be made. 
Responsibility for the baby sitter’s 
safe return home should be assumed. 


WHOLESOME RECREATION 


Etymologically, the word “recreate” 
means to create anew, to refresh. In 
the dictionary “recreation” is defined to 
be refreshment of strength and spirits 
after toil. It follows from this that 
recreation will differ from person to 
person; one person will find burdensome 
the very thing that refreshes another. 
It should be noted that recreation is de- 
signed to offer refreshment of strength 
and spirits after toil. When it goes be- 
yond that and becomes an end in itself, 
it fails to serve a good purpose. He 
who is forever absorbed with recreating 
himself fails to achieve the purpose of 
recreation. 

Recreation has many aspects. Our 
Guide speaks of physical recreation, in- 
volving a game of sport; social recrea- 
tion, with family singing or a father 
taking his son fishing; individualistic 
recreation, as going for a hike in the 
woods; artistic recreation, as doing a 
piece of carving; cultural recreation, as 
reading a book or attending a lecture; 
personal recreation, as telling children 
stories or just visiting with them; char- 
itable recreation, as performing a work 
of mercy, such as visiting the sick. 
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Wholesome recreation and entertain- 
ment often becomes the main function 
of parents. This is illustrated in the 
case of the four-year-old who, when 
several breakable articles had been 
taken from him, demanded of his 
mother, “What am I going to play 
with?” It remains true that no one is 
in a better position than the parent to 
guide and regulate family recreation 
and entertainment. Our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII reminds parents that 
recreation because of its pleasing nature 
offers them unusual opportunities for 
training their children in sacrifice, re- 
nuneiation, and self-control. Without 
becoming mere “pals” to their children 
they can through recreation exert in- 
fluence for good and leave the imprint 
of their own personalities upon their 
children. 

The Guide establishes certain princi- 
ples worthy of consideration. As an 
essential ingredient for normal living, 
recreation belongs to the home as much 
as does any other family activity. The 
older children should help arrange for 
and supervise the recreation of younger 
children. Homes should be open to 
casual groups; this enables parents to 
play an important role in their chil- 
dren’s informal unorganized recreation. 
Recreational activities in connection 
with the celebration of feast days, 
birthdays, baptisms, First Communions, 
and the like, serve as an excellent me- 
dium in the training of children. 


Parents are called upon to make 
some sacrifice of their own convenience 
in encouraging children to bring ac- 
ceptable friends into the home for en- 
tertainment. Children are eager to use 
their home for this purpose, and do not 
‘avil about its equipment, but a party 
in the home must be carefully planned 
with invitations designating the date, 
hours, kind of dress, and other requisite 
information, well in advance of the 
gathering. When children are allowed 
to co-operate with their parents in the 
initial plans, they rise to the occasion 
with healthy enthusiasm, an enthusi- 
asm so vigorous that it calls for temper- 
ing on the part of parents. Recognition 
is to be given to the various levels, 
mental and social levels, of the children 
attending. It is a mistake to impose 
entertainment of an advanced nature 
upon children too young for such ac- 
tivity. When in the nature of the case 
parents cannot participate directly in 
the party, they are well advised to be 
near at hand to supervise the activities. 
Definite time limits are called for. The 
Guide suggests 10:30 p.m. as the hour 
for freshmen and sophomores to arrive 
home. This can be extended to 11:30 
p.m. for juniors and seniors. Finally, 
the host should take every precaution 
that the guests, upon leaving the party, 
are properly protected and intend to go 
home directly. 

Specific forms of entertainment will 
require another article. 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. He has been editor 


of this department since June, 1957. 


Prior to 








Bazaars, Picnics and 
Forbidden Negotiatio 


Question: Would the purchase of ar- 
ticles from wholesalers and their resale 
at bazaars, picnics, ete., whether 
through chances, wheels, or over the 
counter at a set price, fall under the 
law prohibiting clerics or religious or- 
ganizations from engaging in negotia- 
tione? 

ANXIOUS 

Answer: The following comments are 
limited to the consideration of whether 
the practices mentioned in the question 
come under the prohibition of Canon 
142, which forbids clerics to engage in 
business. 

The purchase and resale at a profit 
of articles in the manner and in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the question 
would not involve a violation of Canon 
142 and would not make the priest or 
religious in charge liable to the censure 
of excommunication now attached to 
the violation of the Canon. The prac- 
tices mentioned are to be 
fund-raising activities for the benefit 
charitable purposes 


classed as 


of the chureh or 
rather than as dealings in merchandise 
for the sake of gain.' At least the above 


‘Cf. Thomas Smiddy, “Negotiatio,” The 
Jurist, Vol. XI, pp. 509-510; Joseph Donovan, 
C.M., THe Homitetic aNp PastoraL Review, 
Vol. LI, pp. 373-374. 
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seems to be a reasonable and customary 


d 


interpretation of the matter in this 


country. 


Mass on Portable Altar 
Question: What are the regulations 
regarding the saying of Mass on a 
portable altar while travelling on vaca- 
tion? 
PEREGRINUS 
Answer: Canon 822 contains the law 
regarding the offering of Mass on a 
portable altar, that is, on a consecrated 
altar stone outside a church or oratory. 
1) Mass is to be celebrated on a conse- 
erated altar in a church or oratory. 2) 
The privilege of a portable altar is 
granted only by law or by indult of the 
Holy See. This privilege is to be under- 
stood as coneeding the faculty of cele- 
brating Mass anywhere on a conse- 
crated stone, in a proper and becoming 
place, but not at sea. A special indult, 
which can be granted in this country 
by the Apostolic Delegate, is needed for 
This 
permission for celebrating at sea is dis- 
tinct from an ordinary indult granting 
the privilege of a portable altar. Cardi- 
nals and bishops enjoy the privilege of 
the portable altar by law.2 3) The 
Ordinary of the place or, if there is 


the celebration of Mass at sea. 


* Cf. Canons 239, §1, n.7, and 349, §1, n.1, 
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question of a house belonging to an 
exempt religious institute, the major 
Superior can grant permission for the 
celebration of Mass on a consecrated 
stone outside a church or oratory, in a 
becoming place, but not in a bedroom, 
for a just and reasonable cause in an 
extraordinary case and per 
actus. 


modum 
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The legislator obviously intends to 
protect the sacredness of the Mass by 
the above regulations and definitely in- 
tends to restrict the place of saying 
Mass to churches and oratories, except 
with proper precautions by way of in- 
dult or with permission of the Ordinary. 


Proxies at Baptism 


Questions: 1) Must the sponsors at 
Baptism name specifically their proxies? 
2) What entry is made in the parish 
baptismal register? 

BaPTIZANS 

Answer: All commentaries on Canon 
765, which speaks of the sponsor at 
baptism acting personally or through a 
proxy, mention a response of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments, July 29, 
1925, given to the Bishop of Utricht, 
and of an Instruction of the same Con- 
gregation appended to the reply.* In 
the reply of the Congregation reference 
is made to a custom according to which 
the sponsor did not give an express 
mandate, but, unless the sponsor per- 
formed his office personally, the one 
baptizing or the parents of the bap- 
tized chose someone to act in the place 
of the absent sponsor. The Sacred Con- 
gregation, while recognizing the valid- 
ity of sponsorship according to such a 
custom (if the sponsor knowing of the 
custom intended to conform to it and 
was otherwise qualified to be sponsor), 
nevertheless judged that the custom was 
to be reprobated. 

What is actually reprobated is the 
practice of presuming the consent of 
someone to be sponsor by proxy, even 
though such a custom may exist, so that 
there is a general presumed mandate of 
the sponsor to be represented by a 
proxy to be chosen by the minister or 


Digest, I, 338-344. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


the parents of the one to be baptized. 

For valid sponsorship through proxy 
it is necessary that the sponsor know- 
ingly accept the office of sponsor; fur- 
thermore, the sponsor must give a man- 
date for someone to represent him. A 
careful study of the reply of the Sacred 
Congregation of Sacraments reveals 
that it is not necessary for the sponsor 
to give a special mandate to a certain 
or determined person. A general man- 
date given expressly in favor of the 
person who shall be chosen by the par- 
ents or by the minister of Baptism 
suffices. The mandate to be represented 
by proxy should be given in writing 
preferably. If it is given only orally, 
it must admit of proof so that certainty 
is had concerning the mandate. 

Two specific questions are proposed: 


1) Must the sponsors at Baptism 
name specifically their proxies, if they 
do not perform their function person- 
ally? From what has been said, the 
answer is that sponsers at Baptism, if 
they are to be represented by proxies, 
need not specify the persons who will 
represent them. It is valid and lawful 
procedure for the parents or the priest 
who baptizes to appoint the proxies 
with the consent of the real sponsors.‘ 
Practically this means that a person 
who is to be sponsor by proxy must 
have expressed his willingness to be 
sponsor and to be represented by a 
proxy to be selected for him by the 
parents or the priest. Thus his man- 
date, though general, is expressed; it is 
not presumed. Such a mandate could 
even be expressed implicitly. For in- 
stance, in response to an invitation to 
be sponsor by proxy, it may happen that 
the only reply had is written expression 


*Cf. Connors, Extra-Judicial Procurators in 
the Code of Canon Law (Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
1944), p. 25. 
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of willingness to be sponsor for a certain 
child. If it is obvious that sueh a 
sponsor is not going to be present per- 
sonally, his expression of his acceptance 
of the invitation contains a sufficient 
mandate. His aeceptance contains im- 
plicitly and expressly a general man- 
date, so that he is consenting to be rep- 
resented by a proxy to be chosen by 
the parents or by the minister of Bap- 
tism. 

I need not point out that more specific 
local regulations concerning the ap- 
pointment of proxies would be desirable 
and in aecord with the law. The reply 
of the Sacred Congregation gave three 
reasons for reprobating the custom of 
relying on a general presumed mandate: 
1) It should be a matter of undoubted 
certainty that the sponsor assumes his 
obligations; 2) the sponsor should as- 
sume his office with knowledge and 
conscience of the obligations arising 
therefrom; 3) the pastor has an obliga- 
tion of making an investigation to find 
out whether the sponsors have the 
proper qualification for valid and law- 
ful sponsorship. These points were not 
considered by the Sacred Congregation 
to be certain or capable of proper ob- 
servance where the custom of presum- 
ing the mandate of the sponsor was in 
force. Moreover, the Instruction 
pointed out that when one plays the 
part of sponsor, not in his own name 
but in the name and by the authority 
of some other certain and determinate 
person, it is necessary that this author- 
ity be lawfully proved by qualified wit- 
nesses or by a legitimate document in 
writing, unless the intention of the 
person giving the authority is, from 
other sources, known with certainty and 
beyond doubt to the pastor of the per- 
son who is being baptized, so that the 
pastor can investigate whether the 
designated sponsor has the proper quali- 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


fications required by law and that he 
may inscribe in the register the names 
of both the proxy and the principal.° 
2) What entry is to be made in the 
parish baptismal register? From the 
final remark of the preceding paragraph 
it is obvious that the names of both the 
sponsor and the proxy are to be entered 
into the parish reeord. This entry 
should be made in such a way that it 
is clear which person is sponsor and 


which is proxy. 


Proximate Matter of 


V ow of Obedience 


Question: What constitutes the 
proximate matter of the vow of obedi- 
ence taken in Religion? Is it the com- 
mand of the superior, or the rules and 
constitutions according to which he 
commands? Or can the rules and con- 
stitutions, independently of a command 
of a superior, be the matter of the vow 
of obedience? 

NESCIENS 

Answer: The proper and proximate 
matter of the vow of obedience is consti- 
tuted by the precepts of commands of 
legitimate superiors given under obliga- 
tion of the vow of obedience and in 
accordance with the rules and con- 
stitutions either directly or indirectly. 
Writes Fr. Louis Fanfam, O.P.: 


Only the commands and precepts 
of the legitimate superior constitute 
the proper object of the vow, not the 
constitutions in reference to the doing 
or nondoing of anything. These 
either do not oblige in conscience, as 
is true in many institutes, or if they 
do oblige, yet they cannot be said 


°Cf, Bousearen, loc. cit., for the complete 
English text of the Instruction. 
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to be the proper objects or matter of 
the vow.® 


Beste states: 


Iussiones et ordinationes ipsius 
regulae vel constitutionum numquam 
obligant sub voto, nisi id expresse 
circa aliquod punctum caveatur in 
textu, aut superior per peculare pre- 
ceptum aliquid inibi stututum urgeat 
in virtute sanctae obedientiae.* 


Accordingly, a particular rule or point 
of the constitutions of a religious in- 
stitute will not oblige under the vow of 
obedience, unless such an obligation is 
expressly stated. The statement would 
seem to make a particular rule or point 
of the constitutions equivalently or re- 


* Louis Fanfani, O.P., Catechism of the Re- 
ligious State (English translation by Paul C. 
Perrota, O.P., St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1956), p. 87. 

7 Beste, Introductio in Codicem (ed. 3), p. 
396. 





ductively a command under the vow of 
obedience given by a lawful superior, 
the command thus contained in the con- 
stitutions being the proper and _ proxi- 
mate matter of the obligation of the 
vow of obedience. 


Deacon or Subdeacon 


At Low Mass 


Question: Is it permissible for a 
deacon or subdeacon to carry out the 
proper functions of his office while serv- 
ing the low Mass of an ordinary priest? 


INQUIRER 
Answer: 1 know of no rubric or 
decree which makes such _ provision. 


The Ritus Servandus in Celebratione 
Missae makes step by step the distine- 
tion between the private or low Mass 
The deacon and 
subdeacon carry out their proper fune- 
tions only at the solemn Mass. No 


and the solemn Mass. 
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Daughter of a distinguished Spanish 
aristocrat, whose five sons served in the 
New World with the Conquistadores, 
this vivacious senorita, at the age of 
twenty-one, ran away from an opulent 
home to enter a convent. After twenty 
years of tepidity as a nun, she brought 
back, after her second conversion, the 
Primitive Rule, and, in spite of formid- 
able opposition and continuous ill health, 
founded seventeen convents, ‘‘without 
so much as a penny to establish one.”’ 


Although an acknowledged master of 
mystical theology, Teresa is the very 
human author of such phrases as: 
“God is there among the pots and pans 
in the kitchen’”’—‘“‘I have met some per- 
sons so pious that they scared me more 
than all the sinners I could meet”’ 
‘“‘When it comes to gratitude, I can be 
bribed with a sardine.”’ 


Mother of the Carmelites, author of 
spiritual classics renowned through four 
centuries, canonized by the Church 
which, in its official prayer for her 
feast day, petitions God that ‘“‘we may 
be nourished by the food of her heavenly 
doctrine,” her heroic statue in the center 
aisle of the Vatican Basilica of St. 
Peter’s indicates the eminence that 
Christians accord to St. Teresa of Avila. 

$3.95 
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provision is made for the services of a 
deacon or a subdeacon at a low Mass. 


Chewing Gum and the 
Eucharistic Fast 


Does chewing gum come 
the three-hour 


Question: 
under the one-hour or 
fast before Communion? 

DouBTFUL 

Answer: It is admitted that chewing 
gum does break the fast required for 
the celebration of Mass or the reception 
of Holy Communion. Fresh gum con- 
tains sugar and flavoring which is used 
in its manufacture. Even after the 
sugar and flavoring are gone, gum would 
seem to retain some digestive substance 
to be obtained from the chewing, so 
that the fast would be broken.* 

Must one refrain from chewing gum 
for three hours or for only one hour in 
order to observe the Eucharistic fast? 

Chewing gum comes under the three- 
hour rule. A substance which is solid 
in form before it is taken into the 
mouth, even though it may dissolve 
completely before being swallowed, is 
to be classified as a solid food rather 
than as a liquid or drink. His Emi- 
Cardinal Ottaviani was asked 
whether a solid, like a caramel, which 
is dissolved in the mouth before it is 
swallowed can be considered a liquid 
in reference to the Eucharistic fast. 
The answer was that the liquid must be 


nence 


a liquid before it enters the mouth.” 
The sugar and flavoring of gum are in 
solid form when taken into the mouth. 
Hence one must refrain from chewing 
gum for three hours in order to observe 
the Eucharistic fast. 


“Cf. Anglin, The Eucharistic Fast (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941), p. 67. 

*The English text of this and two other 
answers of Cardinal Ottaviani was published 
in The American Ecclesiastical Review. Vol. 


CXXXVII (August, 1957), pp. 73-74. 
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Political Activities of 
Protestant Councils 
COLLECTIVISM IN THE CHURCHES. By 

Edgar C. Bundy (The Church League 

of America, Weaton, Illinois) , 354 pp. 

$5.00. 

When John T. Flynn in The Road 
Ahead revealed certain collectivistic 
trends in some Protestant church or- 
ganizations, he was severely criticized 
by Protestant leaders on the score that 
he was a Catholie and unable to report 
authoritatively on another faith. Simi- 
larly, in The American Mercury, Prot- 
estant Dr. J. B. Matthews revealed 
some time ago that communistic in- 
fluence was to be seen as prompting the 
actions of some Protestant ministers and 
the infiltration noted in some of their 
organizations. A storm of protest arose 
immediately and the article was dis- 
credited in the view of those who were 
not aware of the facts. 

Now another Protestant, Edgar C. 
Bundy, in his Collectivism in_ the 
Churches, has set out to prove with im- 
pressive documentation that these two 
gentlemen knew what they were talk- 
ing about. 

The subtitle of the book fixes exactly 
the aim of the Mr. Bundy’s study: “A 
Documented Account of the Political 
Activities of the Federal, National and 
World Councils of Churches.” For 
some 350 pages the author proceeds to 
cite chapter and verse from the writings 
of the official documents of the Councils, 
the pronouncements of their principal 
officers and the official records of in- 
vestigating committees and = govern- 
mental offices. Collectivism in_ the 


Churches makes an interesting, if dis- 
turbing, informative and impressive 
case. 

Collectivistic trends in these Councils 
have been traced back to one of the 
original founders of the Federal (now 
National) Council, Dr. Harry Ward, 
who summed up the new approach when 
he wrote: 


The one great fallacy of this whole 
theory is that “society” is made up of 
individuals, and “society” as a whole 
‘annot be changed unless the people 
who make it up are changed indi- 
vidually. If people are changed indi- 
vidually, society will not need chang- 


ing. 


Dr. Ward, acting on his new approach 
of changing society as a whole, pro- 
ceeded to preach a new form of social 
gospel and through the organization of 
the Federal and National Councils has 
succeeded in having a great many of 
his principles adopted. With disturb- 
ing regularity, socialisti¢e trends, collec- 
tivistie causes are noticed in pronounce- 
ments, in preachings and in organiza- 
tions. 

The ecumencical movement, asserts 
author Bundy, is perhaps the best 
known manifestation of this prevailing 
collectivistic thought. For many years 
now, Protestant church groups have 
argued, compromised and achieved some 
common denominators. The ultimate 
goal is one church, but the immediate 
goal is one Protestant church, the 
leaders hoping that, shown a common 
front, the Jewish and Catholic religions 
will recognize the importance of a single 
religion and join. 
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Membership of the Councils consists 
of most of the major Protestant groups 
in this country and, in the World Coun- 
cil, a goodly number of foreign Prot- 
estant This membership has 
been achieved not through the efforts 
of the individual churches, but rather 
through the leaders of the various sects 
—the repercussions of which are still 
being felt with individual churches ris- 
ing now and again to refute a resolu- 
tion of the Council or to make their 
position clear in opposition to the Coun- 
cil. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book, however, is the large amount 
of space devoted to the history of Dr. 
Harry Ward, a professor of theology at 
a Boston seminary and one of the 
founders of the original Federal Council, 


sects. 


and Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Dr. Ward’s student and past 
president of the National Council. Dr. 
Ward, identified as a Communist be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and named as the chief 
architect for communist infiltration in 
the religious field, is quoted extensively. 
His relationship to Bishop Oxnam and 
his tremendous influence on the Coun- 
cils make extremely interesting back- 
ground reading. 

Bishop Oxnam, himself cited as a 
member and officer of a communist- 
front organization, is well-known as one 
of the founders of the POAU. His his- 
tory in the Councils, his principles and 
his philosophy, important for a clear 
understanding of these organizations, 
are forcefully presented by the author. 
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Mr. Bundy delves deeply into the lob- 
bying tactics of the Councils and their 
committees set up to watch national and 
world events. These committees take 
stands on everything from sewer-dis- 
posal plants to the conduct of congres- 
sional committees, and are endeavoring 
to make their weight felt in as many 
quarters as possible. The program of 
activities of these national committees 
has been broadened to cover even inter- 
national affairs. They are attempt- 
ing to organize all missionary activity 
by all sects under their auspices and 
have succeeded in at least one country, 
India, which is now endeavoring to ad- 
mit only missionaries from the National 
Council. 

With the current hue and ery on the 
part of the National Council for greater 
governmental supervision in all areas, 
stoppage of nuclear tests and appease- 
ment of the Soviet Union, it would be 
well for those interested in Protestant 
activities to read this book for it may 
well furnish the background information 
necessary for a proper understanding of 
the various pronouncements and ma- 
nipulations of the National and World 
Councils. 

JOHN F. WAGNER 


Last-Minute Warning 


No Wonper We AreE Losing. By 
Robert Morris (The Bookmailer, 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New 
York 16, New York), 230° pages. 
$2.50. 

Immediately let it be stated that 
there was an urgency that this book be 
published, and Judge Morris had the 
courage and the wisdom to have filled 
the need magnificently well. Now there 
is urgent need that No Wonder We Are 
Losing be read. Reading this book 
carries an assurance of 
recommendation by the reader, unless 


enthusiastic 
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that reader is indifferent to the fact that 
we are losing. 

A word, first, 
Judge Morris was edueated from the 


about the author. 
first grade till his graduation from law 
Catholic institutions: St. 
Aloysius Academy, Jersey City; Regis 
High School, New York City (this dur- 
ing the tenure of the great “Archie,” Fr. 
Francis L. Archdeacon, S.J.) ; St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City; Fordham Univer- 
sity Law School. From 1941 to 1946 
Morris served in Naval Intelligence and 
in psychological warfare in the Pacifie 
preceding Japan’s surrender; from 1946 
to 1950 he served as Secretary to Con- 
gressman Coudert of New York and as 
Counsel to Senators Hickenlooper and 
Lodge; from 1951 to 1954 he was Special 
Counsel and Chief Counsel of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
U.S. Senate. Following two years as 
Justice of the Municipal Court of New 
York City, Morris was “drafted” to 
advise the U.S. Senate Rules Committee 
1956, to 
serve again as Chief Counsel of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. Morris 
is 44 years of age today, and the last 


school in 


on Fair Procedures and, in 


17 of these years have been spent as a 
first-hand witness to Communist ac- 
tivities in the United States and as 
prosecutor of the Soviet network of 
conspiracy against the United States, 
particularly from the vantage point of 
highly stationed 
When Robert Morris says, “No wonder 


government posts. 
we are losing,” the verdict requires re- 
It is frightening to 
report that he is a serupulous lawyer 


spectful attention. 


who documents that verdict every step 
of the way. 

Singularly free of the subjective, No 
Wonder We Are Losing is purely and 
simply a report—a report, furthermore, 
of only what Morris heard and saw. 
Beginning with the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee’s investigation into the Com- 
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munist-controlled Teachers Union in 
New York City (the Molotov-Ribben- 
trop pact had set an atmosphere in 
Which at last it was tolerable to turn 
from investigating Fascists to Com- 
munists), through his war years in 
Naval Intelligence of unearthing Ameri- 
can citizens whose loyalty was to the 
Soviet (till it beeame, with the Nazi 
onslaught on Mother Russia, once again 
unacceptable to embarrass our Soviet 
friends), through his experiences with 
psychological warfare under Admiral 
Nimitz (where he was already to ob- 
serve—and while Japan was still strong 
--highly placed Americans serving as 
solicitous midwives before the an- 
nounced birth of Red China), through 
the Institute of Pacifie Relations in- 
vestigation, the uncovering of American 
Communists in the United Nation’s 
Secretariat, the work of the Jenner 
Committee—in all of this Robert Morris 
was the American patriot, a naive sort 





of role in a milieu of apathy and cyni- 
cism. 

“The Bench and the Rules” and “The 
Sharpening Conflict” contain the au- 
thor’s summing up. In these two chap- 
ters, it may be said, Morris speaks; the 
preceeding 13 chapters make up the 
warning of unfolding historical facts, 
together with an impressive Appendix. 
Here opinion enters the book for the 
first time, but never for a moment does 
Morris’ estimate go beyond the facts in 
the ease. His brief is about as air-tight 
as the multiplication table, and that 
is the harrowing part of it all. And 
perhaps that is why the pseudo-liberals 
chose to ignore his book rather than to 
risk even the tactie of ridicule. Morris 
knows his enemy too well; and he 
knows, as well, the pseudo-liberals who 
give them aid and comfort. His book 
gives them no opening. 

As this review is being typed, repre- 
sentatives of this country and of Soviet 








New Books 
on Mary 








My Lady Miriam 
By Melanie Marnas 


Translated and adapted by Rev. Sidney Raemers. 
Usine an approach that is fresh and reliably his- 
torical, the author gives us a life of Our Lady 
which contains a wealth of colorful details, and 
vividly re-creates the political and social frame- 
work within which her life unfolded. $3.75 





Mediatress of All Graces 
By Michael O'Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


The author of This Age and Mary now gives us 4 
popular book of Mariology which contains some 
excellent new studies such as The Mother of 
Priests and Mother of Good Counsel. Solidly 
and appealingly written, this work should be a 
fine source for sermon material. $4.00 





Our Lady In The Gospels 
By Joseph Patsch 


Translated by Rev. Basil Wrighton. Basing his 
work on Scripture and aided by history, archae- 
ology and geography, the author draws a true 
picture of Mary to help us better understand the 
Mother of God. $4.00 





Our Lady, Queen Of The 
Religious Life 
By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 


Translated by Sisters Maria Constance and Agnes 
Thérése. An analysis of the concept of Mary as 
the source and ideal of the religious life and a 
discussion of the characteristics of perfect devo- 
tion to Our Lady. $3.75 





Our Lady In Human Life 


By Paul Doncoeur 


Translated by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. Con- 
temporary reflections on the place in modern 
life of devotion to Our Lady—simple, relevant 
and rare spiritual reading. 90¢ 





A Complete Mariology 
By C. X. Friethoff, O.P. 


Translated by a Religious of the Retreat of the 
Sacred Heart. This complete Mariology is the 
fruit of the author's labors and a true synthesis of 
the scientific strides in the field. $4. 
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HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 





New Revised Edition 


THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD 


by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by EDWARD MALONE, O.S.B. 


In the whole of the liturgy nothing is 
more inspirational than the Mass formulas. 
Their spiritual food content is inexhaust- 
ible. Hence, the author of this series of 
daily meditations places greatest em- 
phasis on the Sunday Masses, to which he 
devotes a more detailed liturgical treat- 
ment. The meaning of the Sunday Mass 
thus provides a pattern of spirituality 
which pervades the ensuing weekdays. 
There follow meditations for each day of 
the week, in which the thematic spiritual 
doctrine of the Sunday Mass is extended 
and applied to the practical needs of 
individual spirituality. Such is the 
versatility of Archabbot Baur that his 
liturgical meditations are not restricted to 
any group of the faithful. They are of 
immense help to priests, religious, and 
layfolk alike. 3 vols. Vol. |, Advent 
and the Christmas Cycle, $4.75 


By the Same Author 


SAINTS OF THE MISSAL 
Translated by Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B. 


A study of the saints commemorated in 
the Roman missal on the successive days 
of each year. Volume | includes the 
saints whose feast days come within the 
first half of the year. Volume Il deals 
with those of the months of July to 
December. $3.95 each 


New Work by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


THE ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


An introduction to the English mystics 
as a guide to using them as spiritual 
masters. $4.95 


At your bookstore or from 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


15 & 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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China are preparing to meet in War- 
saw, Poland, a capital of serfdom. 
When the history of subsequent events 
will have been written, it will come as 
a shock to someday’s chroniclers that 
those who sat opposite U.S. representa- 
tives at that conference table owed their 
position in large measure to other U.S. 
citizens who, from position of trust, 
worked their treachery and were able 
thenceforth, and with little challenge, 
to walk among the betrayed in the cloak 
of loyalty and respectable liberalism. 
No wonder we are losing! 

JAMES J. MADIGAN 


Little Known but to God! 


Diocesan Priest Satnts. By Rev. R. 
A. Hutchinson (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1958), pp. 219. $3.95 


Fr. Hutchinson displays, in Diocesan 
Priest Saints, a deep feeling for inter- 
esting writing. His book takes a sub- 
ject that could be as dusty as the 
tomes he examined for research and 
makes it live and teach a lesson—sev- 
eral lessons, as a matter of fact. There 
is much ascetical and pastoral theology 
in this modest volume. The saints 
selected for analysis are presented for 
what they were meant by God Himself 
to be: models of those who follow, in 
their careers, the secular priests of the 
world. 

The parish priest is given an insight 
into St. Joseph Oriol, who heard con- 
fessions so well that his Bishop made 
him stop because of the unjust criticism 
of the jealous; into the heart of St. 
Joseph Cafasso, also an outstanding 
confessor, who found sanctity in his love 
for the inmates of the stinking prisons 
of Turin; into the zeal of Blessed John 
of Avila, who spent hours of prayer and 
meditation preparing a single sermon. 

Also held up for the emulation of the 
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sincere parish priest are Blessed John 
Sarkander, St. Andrew Hubert Fournet, 
Blessed John Southworth, Blessed 
Oddino Barrotti, Blessed Bartolo Buon- 
pedoni, Blessed Thomas Helye, St. John 
of Kanti, Blessed James of Lodi, Blessed 
Edmund Genings, Blessed Fulco of 
Neuilly, Blessed Noel Pinot, the 
Marytrs of Goreum, St. John Baptist 
Rossi, St. John of Nepomuc, Blessed 
George Napper, and the noted patron 
of parish priests, St. John Vianney. 
Included also are a list of secular priest 
“venerables.” 

The very names of most of these holy 
priests, unfamiliar to the majority, help 
prove the point that Fr. Hutchinson 
had in penning this book. He promotes, 
almost vehemently, the argument that 
too many good persons have the errone- 
ous notion that one must become a re- 
ligious to be “the best.” The very life 
of the parish priest—designed to make 
saints of his people through the ad- 
ministration of Christ’s sacraments—is 
aimed at the priest’s own sanctity. As 
a matter of fact, Fr. Hutchinson points 
out, the priest’s ascent on the ladder 
of holiness will in itself find a propor- 
tionate rise in the virtue of his flock. 

The galaxy of parish priest saints and 
beati presented by the author is meant 
as proof incontrovertible of this thesis 

. and the proof stands up. 

The reviewer enjoyed especially the 
author’s easy use of modern termi- 
nology. He speaks of a jailed penitent 
of Fr. Joseph Cafasso as having given 
“the Italian constabulary the shake” for 
five years. And one chapter is titled: 
“Must Prayer Pack Oomph?” 

Diocesan priest saints are shown as 
competing with the most famed of re- 
ligious community saints in zeal, in- 
genuity, patience, humility, effective 
labor, and Christlike suffering. Fr. 
Hutchinson argues, and with reason: 
Why not name churches and schools 
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CATHOLICISM 


A Study of Dogma in Relation to 
the Corporate Destiny of 
Mankind 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


Father de Lubac shows how Catholicism 
not orly ennobles personal values but 
also offers eternal answers to the social 
problems which bedevil modern man. A 
masterpiece of “the new apologetic.” 


A Reprint. $4.00 


A RETREAT FOR 
PRIESTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“A volume on which we can honestly 
heap the richest superlatives. . . . Any 
priest who fails to read it is missing out 
on a great experience." —The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. A Reprint. $3.00 


MORAL 
AND PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY 
by Henry Davis, S.J. 


A New Edition, completely revised 
throughout. 


FOUR VOLUMES 
$6.25 each $25.00 the set 


Order from any bookstore. 


The Fall number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET contains articles by F. J. Sheed, 
Wilftid Sheed and Philip Scharper. To 
get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write 
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SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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after some of these little known, but 
nonetheless heroic, followers of the 
Master? Why not preach their virtues 
and study their lives for personal imi- 
tation? 

The chief impression this reviewer 
gleaned from the book was a wonder- 
fully warm feeling that there were, and 
are, a number of saints in heaven who 
achieved their stars through the career 
of parish priest—in seaports, teeming 
cities, rural missions. A deep conscious- 
ness of one’s unity with men like those 
deseribed in Diocesan Priest Saints must 
edify and support any parish priest who 
reads this work. 

Ropert E. KeKEISEN 


Calicem Domini Biberunt 
Martyrs. By Donald Attwater (Sheed 

and Ward, New York, 1957), pp. xi 

+ 236. $4.00. 

Donald Attwater needs no introduc- 
tion to Catholic readers. His editorship 
of A Catholic Dictionary and his co- 
editorship of Butler’s Lives of the Saints 
has assured him of a permanent place 
on the literary scene in English-speak- 
ing countries. The former book has 
been hailed as a fine reference work; the 
latter volumes, four in number, estab- 
lished Mr. Attwater as a discerning 
revisionist. 

With so favorable a background, it 
goes without saying that the author of 
Martyrs approached his research com- 
pletely equipped to handle the prosecu- 
tion of his case. Apparently, he had 
been tempted to bring his suit before 
the bar of public opinion, dissatisfied 
as he was with the traditional martyr- 
ology which for centuries had substi- 
tuted legend for fact. Martyrs is evi- 
dence enough that painstaking research 
rather than pious fancy is the sine qua 
non of effective and convincing histori- 
cal biography. 
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This magazine published a review 
(June, 1956) of a gripping account of 
the vietims of the Nazism, Dying We 
Live. This, like the present volume, 
credited these martyrs of our own age 
with a heroism which evokes a pas- 
sionate and a reverential awe of the free 
spirit of man. Both books single out 
for our admiration Christians of both 
the Catholic and the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Dying We Live confines its atten- 
tion to the Catholics and non-Catholies 
who sacrificed their lives rather than 
submit to political oppression. The 
Martyrs in Mr. Attwater’s hagiography 
include the men and women, Stephen in 
the first century, to John Tung in the 
twentieth, who died, some of them hor- 
rible deaths, rather than deny Jesus 
Christ. They were living examples of 
that Aristotelian wisdom: “A wise man 
does not expose himself needlessly to 
danger; but he is willing, in great crises, 
to give even his life—knowing that 
under certain conditions it is not worth 
while to live.” 

Many of the martyrs who form the 
pattern of Mr. Attwater’s book are quite 
familiar to us: Stephen, Felicity, Per- 
petua, Cyprian, Boniface, Becket, 
Fisher, Pro. Many,. however, engage 
our attention and win our admiration 
for the first time: Roe, Gwyn, Wright, 
Wall, Perboyre, Chanel, Romza. Not 
a few of them we honor as canonized 
saints; not a few as beati; some only 
as great examples of Christian courage. 
“And so,” we more often than not are 
able to say, “on the anniversary of the 
day on which this martyr was crowned, 
we offer up the Sacrifice and reeall all 
those things to the brethren; and they, 
rejoicing with the whole Church catholic 
and apostolic, join in glorifying the 
Lord who chooses those who are to serve 
him.” So wrote Basil, Bishop of Cae- 
sarea in Cappadocia, in 372 when the 
body of St. Sabas the Goth was recov- 
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ered by the faithful and returned to 
Caesarea for internment and venera- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly, the last martyred Pope, 
Martin I particular 
[t was this Pontiff who, in 649, 
the year of his election, reaffirmed the 


(656), deserves 


notice. 


Monothelism at a 
Byzantine 


condemnation of 
council at the Lateran. 
Catholies, and the Orthodox too, ven- 
erate St. Martin on April 13; the West- 
ern Church celebrates its memory of 
his death on November 12. 

It is only being fair to the memory 
of Henry of England to exculpate him 
from a deliberate design to martyr 
Becket. “The King ean hardly be held 
deliberately responsible for what fol- 
lowed: later on he took an oath that he 
had never ordered nor desired Thomas's 
death, but he admitted that his rash 
words could have occasioned it.” So 
the case of history versus Rex Anglorum 
is summed up by Mr. Attwater, and it 
is only just to make it here a matter of 
record. 

The martyrs of the English Reforma- 
tion share an important portion of the 
tales related here, and that is quite 
natural that they should. While not 
writing exclusively for Englishmen, Mr. 
Attwater, Catholic 1910, is a 
Briton, and his reverence for the mar- 
tvrs of the Tudor, Stuart, and Parlia- 
mentary tyrannies is profound. — I 
wonder what Anglo-Catholies will have 


since 


to say—if they wish to speak the last 
Anglican judge of 
Mayne? Manwood 


word—about the 
Blessed Cuthbert 
was this man’s name, and one supposes 
that, if an Anglo-Catholic has anything 
to say about him, it will probably be 


something like this: ‘“Preposterous, 
Why the man must 


Mayne, by the 


amazing! have 
been a Protestant.” 
Way, is cited as a vigorous argument in 
favor of Apostolicae Curae. He was an 
Anglican priest, and when he was or- 
dained a Roman priest, he was ordained 
ex integro and unconditionally! 

Attwater’s sources are unimpeach- 
able: the Bollandists, Migne, Challoner, 
Venerable Bede. Quite appropriately 
the Appendix contains large and signifi- 
cant portions of “St. Cyprian’s Exhor- 
tation to Martyrdom,” the unedited 
text of which is in Migne. Consider but 
this small excerpt from that exhorta- 
tion: 


Our adversary is an old one; it is 
now nearly six thousand years since 
the Devil became man’s adversary. 
During these long years he has found 
out all the temptations, all the de- 
ceptions and tricks, by which we can 
be overcome. If he finds Christ’s 
soldier unprepared, untrained, lack- 
ing enthusiasm and sufficient watch- 
fulness, he takes advantage of his 
ignorance, want of thought and in- 
experience. 

Not for nothing did St. Cyprian write 
He lived when the Roman 
soldier was branded with a hot iron 
Not for nothing does 
the Chureh remind us that the soldier 
of Christ is likewise branded for all 
eternity with the hot iron of his Con- 
There is much thought here 


these words. 


when he enlisted. 


firmation. 
for that next sermon to American teen- 
agers who have painlessly been branded 
with the indelible military character of 
Confirmation, and have as painlessly 
forgotten it. 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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Reviews in Briefer Scope 


ANGEL OF THE Detta. By Edward F. 
Murphy (Hanover House, Garden 
City, New York, 1958) $3.95. 
Father Murphy’s novelized version 

of the life of Mrs. Margaret Haughery 

of New Orleans keeps close to the 
verifiable facts of the life of this re- 
markable Catholic woman and _ her 
great works for the orphan children of 
the area in the mid-nineteenth century. 

This fidelity by the author to the main 

facts of Mrs. Haughery’s life can be 

checked, as it was by this reviewer, 
by reading the entry in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 

Father Murphy fleshes out the skele- 
ton of facts with a warm, witty, 
strong-willed personality. When God 
took her husband and her infant 
daughter in death, the large heart of 
this blunt, forthright woman who 
seemed patterned on the thirty-first 
chapter of the Parables of Solomon— 
“Mulierem fortem quis inveniet?”— 
turned to the care of the orphans of 
New Orleans. Her shrewd and practical 
mind saw that the indispensable things 
for the care of orphan children were 
milk and bread; so she started a dairy 
and a bakery! Both were eminently 
successful, the reward of Him who 
taught skeptical man twenty centuries 
ago to “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice and all these things will 
be added unto you.” 

Because of Mrs. Haughery’s heroic 
care of numberless victims of the 
periodic waves of yellow fever which 
swept New Orleans and her endless 
begging and battling for her six hundred 
orphans in three homes over a forty- 
year span, she became a city institution 
known, loved and revered as simply 
“Margaret.” She deserves to be much 
better known! 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M., 
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St. Thomas Aquinas—The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Mass. Translated, 
with notes, by Rev. F. O’Neill. An ex- 
position in one volume of the teaching 
of the Angelic Doctor on the central act 
of Catholic cult and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, based on texts from the Summa. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
178 pp., $2.75. 





The Three Stages of the Spiritual 
Life. By J. Grimal, S.M., translated 
into English by Joseph Buckley, S.M. 
A three-volume work on the traditional 
stages of spiritual growth in perfection. 
The author urges a central theme: God 
is not so much a spouse of the soul as 
the soul’s Father. Vol. 1: “True Con- 
version of Heart’; Vol. 2: “True Work 
of Progress”; Vol. 3: “True Life of 
Union with the Father.” The subtitle of 
all three is: “Under the Inspiration of 
Jesus.” Bruce, Milwaukee, $8.00 the 


set. 





A John LaFarge Reader. This is a 
collection of “the best of Fr. LaFarge’s 
writings.” They are grouped under six 
headings: “Art and Literature’; “Re- 
ligion”; “The Church and the World”; 
“Social Action”; “Russia and Commu- 
nists”; “Human _ Relations.” The 
clarity, wisdom and experience of this 
well-known priest are reflected in the 
essays. The America Press, N. Y., 272 
pp., $3.50. 





A Handbook for Converts. By An- 
thony F. Bullen. A_ brief manual 
covering all the essential doctrines of 
the Faith. It is intended as an aid for 
both converts and priests during the 
course of doctrinal instruction, also for 
those who have been Catholics for some 
time and are looking for a useful sum- 
mary to restudy the teaching of the 
Chureh. Henry Regenry, Chicago, 128 
pp., $1.25. 
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The fiery fate of these holy sanctuaries is all 
the more tragic since protection against 
church fires can be had with Grinnell Auto- 
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Statistics dating back to 1897 show a perfect 
record for sprinkler performance in churches. 
Of fires that have occurred in sprinklered 
churches, 84.6% were immediately extin- 
guished without aid. In the remaining 15.4% 
of these fires, sprinklers kept flames from 
spreading until the fire department arrived. 
Grinnell Automatic Systems are engineered 
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Fire! 


A man went on trial last summer in Trenton, N. J. charged with 
murder by arson in connection with a tragic fire which destroyed that city’s 
beautiful cathedral and its rectory, killing the pastor and a housekeeper. The 
other day we were talking with a priest whose church had just suffered a severe 
smoke-fire. The damage to the edifice—refurbished only two years ago—was 
$30,000. “Thank God,” he remarked, “we carry complete insurance.” 

A survey made of Catholic church fires showed that more than half of the 
buildings were totally ruined, with an average loss of $140,000. The causes varied, 
ranging from defective heating systems (the largest known factor) to cleaning 
with gasoline. By far most church fires are of undetermined origin. 

Fire, like imperfections in the spiritual life, burgeon quickly if not promptly 
put out. Fire protection engineers tell us that the size of a fire develops in 
geometric proportion. You recall from your math course how that works: if a 
fire is so big at the end of a minute after it starts, at the end of two minutes it is 
four times as large; at the end of three minutes it is sixteen times as large, and so 
on. Give it a half hour, and a tiny spark will engulf huge areas of the building. 
Little wonder that one-third of all church fires are completely beyond control 
when detected. 

What are some practical conclusions? Well, for one thing, how is your 
insurance? Just because there is a stack of policies in that fireproof safe down- 
stairs, Father, is no reason to relax. How recently have they been brought in 
line with present replacement costs? Premiums are a béte noire to face, but 
uninsured damage is infinitely more distressing, with sacerdotal chagrin the least 
important consequence. 

Further, what precautions does your church take against this constant threat? 
A sprinkler system? Alarms? Lightning rods are still in style even if invented by 
Ben Franklin. Lightning is here to stay. Is the furnace checked regularly? 
Summer is a good time for that. What about closets where oily rags and 
inflammable cleaners may lurk furtively, waiting for everyone to leave before 
committing spontaneous combustion? 

Christmas cribs are holy things; a joy to young and old, but many fires start 
each year from carelessness with lights around the créche. Do the Holy Name 
Society men smoke downstairs in the hall at their meetings? Whose responsibility 
is it to see that all butts have received Christian burial? What do the altar 
boys do with the thurible after Benediction? When did a competent electrician 
thoroughly check the wiring in your buildings? And what we've said here holds, 
of course, for school, rectory and convent as well. 

Fire is costly in money; in priceless and irreplaceable 
works of art; in human life. Fires are tragic things, doubly 
so because most of them are preventable. Like accidents, 
they rarely just happen—they are caused! 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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Let Foley Associates... 
exclusively a Catholic 
fund-raising organization . .. 
assist you 


Foley Associates Inc. is a nationwide, Catholic firm of professional fund raisers. At 
no obligation we survey the problem, analyze the potential, and recommend the goal. 

We plan and direct the campaign, and then follow up for maximum realization. 
We operate strictly on a fee basis, not percentage, and our fee is based on the time 
and manpower expended. There are no contingencies. 


What Bishops and Priests Are Saying about Foley Associates .. . 


“I feel your campaign has been much more valuable 
to the Church than the mere money received.” 
Most Rev. P. W. Bartholome 
Bishop, St. Cloud, Minn. 


“Your firm is to be commended for its interest in the 

follow-up procedure, which has so much bearing on 

the ultimate outcome.”’ Rev. Ralph J. Alstadt, Pastor 
St. Marks, Kenosha, Wis. 


“Foley Associates fund-raising council performs a 
thorough job with maximum results and minimum 
effort for pastor and parishioners.” 
Most Rev. Lawrence B. Casey 
Auxiliary Bishop, Rochester, N. Y. 


“The results obtained far surpassed our most optimis- 
tic hopes and left in the parish a feeling of good will 
and pride of accomplishment.”’ 
Rev. Francis E. Horrigan, Pastor 
St. James, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“I wish to express my deep appreciation for the high 
school successes you have achieved in Appleton and 
Oshkosh. Not only were you financially successful, but 
I am greatly satisfied with the fine Catholic manner 
in which the drives were conducted.” 
Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona 
Bishop, Green Bay, Wis. 


Typical F/A Parish Success... 


GOAL RESULT 


St. Peter’s, Geneva, Ill. ....... $165,000 $171,660 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 

Perr ere 150,000 165,000 
Holy Ghost, Houston, Texas ..... 600,000 682,000 
St. Ambrose, Rochester, N.Y. ... 375,000 556,000 
St. Edward’s, Racine, Wis. ...... 250,000 410,144 
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Fineness 


“If it have a blemish, you shall not offer it, 
neither shall it be acceptable.” This is the 
injunction of the book of Leviticus. And 
Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol used in divine worship should be 
of appropriate fineness. 


Purity and performance, simplicity and 
grace, traditional proportioning of the parts 
to preserve the symbolism of the wax, the wick 
and the flame, all are indices of 
“appropriate fineness.” 


For more than a century, Will & Baumer 
craftsmen have maintained these requirements 
by a continuing and rigorous program of 
chemical, physical and aesthetic inspections. 


Each Will & Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as to Beeswax content. 


Wil § Baumer, 


CANDLE CO., INC. ' 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 














; Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax J 
Established 1855 Missa Brand, 6673% pure beeswax 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 
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